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Charles N. Hulvey, University Instructor in Business Law 
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Announcing a New Revised Course in 


ACCOUNTING 


for the man who wants 
to increase his income 


OR YEARS, the uncrowded, 

highly paid profession of Ac- 
countancy has offered money-making 
opportunities to ambitious men. 

The demand for capable Account- 
ants exceeds the supply. Men who 
are adequately trained in this fasci- 
nating profession are so rare that if 
one concern does not recognize their 
value and reward it, there are scores 
of others that will. 

Salaries doubled and tripled 
For 27 years the International Ac- 
countants Society has provided an 
outstanding home study Course in 
Accounting. Its students are num- 
bered in the thousands. The results 
of their study are measured in salaries 
doubled, tripled and quadrupled in a 
few short years. 

Since its origin, the International 
Accountants Society has always kept 
its training up to date. 

Recently there have been many 


important changes in the structure 


and tempo of business. To keep pace 
with business, it has been necessary 
for accounting practice also to change 
and develop. 

The International Accountants 
Society now announces that a Major 
Revision of the I.A.S. Course has just 
been completed. 

The changes in the Course are of 
far-reaching importance. Practically 
every section has been revised or ex- 
tended. New teaching methods have 
been introduced. Hundreds of new 
drawings, charts, and illustrations 
have been introduced. This new re- 
vised Course—part of it absolutely 
new, and all of it entirely up to date 
—represents the culmination of 
twenty-seven years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching Accounting by 
the home-study method. 

An INVITATION to 
ambitious men 


A free booklet, just off the presses, is 


offered to ambitious men who want 


to know the facts about Accounting. 
It tells: 
—How you can increase your income. 
—How you can find the greatest op- 
portunities in the Accounting field. 
—How to tell what sort of Accounting 
you should specialize in. 
—How much money Accountants 
make. 
—How you can learn Accounting in 
your spare time at home. 
There is no cost, no obligation. 
Write for your copy of this valuable 


book now. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


To the International Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 291 


Send me free, your new booklet, “The Accountant 
—Who he is, What he does, How to become one,” 
and tell me how I canincrease my income as your 
other students have done. 














Name : : 

( Please write piainiy) 
Business 
Position Age 
Street 
City State 





INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


A DIVISION OF THE 


INSTITUTE 
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Summer Training Courses 
in Stenotypy 


for Forward-Looking Commercial Teachers 





; 
; Columbia University New York, N. Y. 

State Teachers College Whitewater, Wis. 
Simmons College Boston, Mass. 
Ball State Teachers College Muncie, Ind. 
Rider College Trenton, N. J. 
North Texas State Teachers College Denton, Texas 
Illinois State Normal University Normal, IIl. 
Ohio University Athens, Ohio 
Bowling Green Business University Bowling Green, Ky. 
Bay Path Institute Springfield, Mass. 
Heald College San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleary College 

ig. (Affiliated with Mich. State Normal College) Ypsilanti, Mich. 
DePaul University Secretarial College ’ Chicago, II. 

1. Illinois Commercial College Champaign, IIl. 

p- HE outstanding institutions listed above (and others to be added ) 

id are offering special Stenotype Teacher Training courses this 

summer. 
y 

ns No need for us to remind alert teachers of the professional opportuni- 
ties opened up by these classes. You probably see as clearly as we do 

its that Stenotypy—a system in keeping with the spirit and demands of this 
machine age—brings inevitably a new field of opportunity for the 

; teacher. 

” Calls from private business colleges and high schools for expert 
Stenotype teachers are increasing rapidly—with the consequent offers of 

yn. real recognition and rewards. Moreover, in any development such as 


this, numerous unusual and well-paying opportunities will occur outside 
oad of teaching as they did in the development of the typewriter and the 
bookkeeping machine—and the trained Stenotype teacher will have a 
fine chance at these. 





But there are also the following plus advantages in these summer classes 


a which may not occur to you: 


291 : | College credit, of course—the stimulation and inspiration which you 
will inevitably get from being up-to-date and abreast of this machine 
age—new teaching ideas and methods which will be valuable even 
to the typewriting and shorthand teacher who has no thought of 
teaching Stenotypy—and the fascination of a speech-recording course 
in which you yourself can get a speed of 40-50 words a minute in 
six weeks. 





= So we invite your inquiry—to us or direct to any one of these schools— 
about these courses. 


THE STENOTYPE 


aC. A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
| 4101 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
AND PROCEDURE 


By Charles H. Langer 
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How to Reason 


And you will find no better way to pre- 
pare your bookkeeping-accounting students for posi- 
tions of responsibility. 


Elementary training must be well done. 
It must provide a liberal knowledge that is well 
grounded . . . a desire to proceed with the study 
. .. a confidence that allows the student to think 
“all around the subject.” 


Accounting Principles and Procedure is a 
modern text with an ideal balance of theory and 
practice, approaching the study of accountancy 
easily and logically. Every principle is supported 
by actual practice, fixing it permanently as a part 
of the foundation work. 


A thorough discussion of each principle 
is given so that the student not only understands 
but has a deeper knowledge of the reasons under- 
lying each step. Upon completion of this work he 

| is capable of solving his accounting problems, not 

| alone by following the forms in his text, but in 
exercising his own judgment which has been de- 
veloped throughout the ‘course. 

Accounting Principles and Procedure is a 
text for beginning students, and consists of thirty- 
two lectures or chapters, problems, theory questions, 
and practice sets covering single proprietorship ac- 
counting, partnership accounting and corporation 
accounting. It does not restrict the student to a 
knowledge of the procedure to be followed in ele- 
mentary accounting alone. It broadens his outlook, 
gives him a new conception of what accountancy 
really includes and enables him to apply what he 
learns to other business fields. 

Aiding this endeavor on the part of the 
author to clarify the procedure of accounting, are 
numerous illustrations emphasizing the practical ap- 
plication of principles. Much material has also been 
included that has to do with business organization 
and management, corporate finance, and system 
building. 

If you are interested in instruction that 
has proved effective in scores of outstanding insti- 
tutions in this country, write for an examination 
copy. You will find it better. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


| WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me without obligation an examina- 
| tion copy of Accounting Principles and Procedure. 


|} Name - haowene oh os POTTS eer re eo ee ee 
| Address i icankond sabes Senn sd kewekana ere etannkws Guwbocranhaes - 
| School 
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"TEACHER 


TRAINING 
Extraordinary 


That’s what you get in methods at the Gregg Summer 
Normal Session. Why? Because emphasis is placed on 
how to solve the classroom problems of TODAY. 
And yet, at the same time, teachers are given some- 
thing to think about for TOMORROW. 

Progress is irresistible, inexorable—follow it or fail. 
Every year better ways are being devised for doing 
things—and that holds good in the teaching profession, 
too. The teacher with an eye to the future will get 
in step with progress and thus enjoy the advantages 
of a better position, more pay, and greater satisfac- 
tion. 

To the beginning teacher, Gregg Normal training 
means an early and successful entry into the profes- 
sion. Our Placement Bureau has helped thousands— 
it can help you. 

Attending the Gregg Normal will provide a most 
delightful way of making your vacation give you 
both pleasure and profit. Send for new bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Holds Full Size Legal Sheet 


Equipped with adjustable line 
indicator and spring clip leaf 
holder. Shelf may be tilted to 
any angle and instantly locked 
by merely turning rear rod. At- 
tractive black crackle finish. 
Easy to use—nothing to get out 
of order. Especially economical 
for schools. Write for special 
QUANTITY PRICES. USE 
THE COUPON. 





American Electric Company, Inc. 








No. 100 


(Shown above) 








6420 So. State St., Chicago, IIl. 


Send us quantity prices and discounts on 
No. ...... Copy Book Holder. 


No. 


No. 


I 

| 

| For Standard Notebook 
90—$2.00 

| For Extra Large Sheets 

I 


110—$4.50 
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THE typewriter with 
Changeable Type 


The Varityper with its changeable type must I 
eventually replace all other one-type typewriters in | 
business and in the schools. 


a 3 aA) \ 


The study of the Varityper principle of machine 
writing will force you to reach the same conclusion. | 


Varit yper Incorporated, 
Chrysler Building, New York. 


Please send me all available literature on the Varityper. | 
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LOS ANGELES 


Department of Research and Psychology in connection with the Department 
of Commercial Education rates ZuTavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING text- 
book and BUSINESS PRACTICE SET, first place after a scientific evalu- 
ation of five Junior Business Training text-books. Of 54 Junior and 
Senior High Schools and 88 Business Training teachers, the majority vote 
was for ZuTavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING text-book and BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET. 
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COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, Ltd. ; 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 4 
San Francisco Office Salt Lake City Office Dallas Office Chicago Office 
149 New Montgomery St. 155-157 S. State St. 707 Browder St. 1255 S. Wabash Ave. 
| Three questions face every thoughtful teacher: (1) How can I ] 
get the best results from the methods and materials I use in teaching? 3 
THE F ACTS (2) How can I at the same time increase the efficiency of these meth- 
GET ods and materials by learning from others what is being done day by 
day? (3) If there are certain facts behind the successful practice of 
that make your these methods where can I get these facts impartially set forth? N 
METHODS Successful ! These questions are being answered for you each month in THE R 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. vi 
Here is a magazine edited especially and exclusively for those 
who teach business. It is not a house organ nor a subsidized bulletin s] 
of general information—it is a periodical comparable to any news- * tl 
stand 1aagazine of national circulation. Its articles, opinions and | th 
ONE YEAR news are gleaned each month from a nationwide staff of business edu- i C 
(12 issues) cators and business men. 4 
comes to you for $2.00 It is the only INDEPENDENT magazine published for those who i 7 
A TWO YEAR'S are training students to enter business. It gives you the WHEN— id th 
subscription at $3.00 the WHY—the WHAT of business education. 3 ti 
saves $1.00 : 
: 
AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESS EDUCATORS 2 Sy 
7 2OUN 
1170 Broadway New York 
: S' 
ET ea ee N ‘ 
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make thinking 





application of 


training and skill — 


. =». | she'll make her way! 








NEW DICTATION COURSE, by Charles G. 
Reigner, is the text to put into the hands of your ad- 
vanced pupils. Hundreds of schools use it success- 
fully! It provides excellent practice in shorthand. 
At the same time it trains your students to put this 
shorthand into letters which will be acceptable—in 
their English, punctuation, and arrangement—to 
their future employers. Modern, interesting material. 
Cloth bound, 308 pages. List price, $1.40. 


APPLIED TYPING—by its unique scheduling of 
assignments—develops the thinking application of 
typing skill. To do the jobs, the student must use 
thought and judgment—just the qualities that will 


Books That Mobilize Training and Skill for JOBS 


be expected of her in a business office. She also gets 
special training in transcribing. As soon as your 
pupils can typewrite 25 words a minute, they can use 
this book! Cloth bound. 141 pages. List price, $1.40. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING produces the sort of 
worker that is always in demand. The student learns 
how to make herself valuable to a business. She 
carries out secretarial duties in nineteen different 
lines of industry. She studies the correspondence, 
technical language, the filing system, and the office 
procedure used by each line. She gains in initiative 
and resourcefulness—essential secretarial qualities. 
391 pages. Cloth bound. List price, $1.60. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


624 N. Gilmor Street, Baltimore, Md. 
320 East 21st Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR 
JUNIOR BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


At last a state of stability has been 
reached. The contents of junior business 
training courses have been in a state of 
flux. This is not surprising, for it is a rela- 
tively new subject which rapidly has be- 
come popular. Many experiments have 
been conducted in recent years—educators 
have finally reached relatively uniform de- 
cisions as to what should be included in 
courses of this nature—the aims of these 
courses have been definitely established. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


By 
Crabbe and Slinker 


has been completely revised in accordance 
with the aims of courses of this nature. 


The pupil begins with a study of money 
—its functions—-its substitutes—its wise 
use. The study logically proceeds to such 
topics as credit, thrift, communication, 
transportation, and office practice. Chap- 
ters are divided into short units. One vol- 
ume is available for a one-semester course 
Write 
for more information about either volume. 


and another for a one-year course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 























Everybody’s Using It! 









HY, Higgins’ Eternal Black Writ- 


ing Ink, of course—for clearer, 
safer, more lasting business writing. 






Doctors, lawyers, architects, bankers, executives, people 
in all businesses and professions prefer this beautiful, dis- 
tinctive writing fluid which is so responsive to lightest pen- 
stroke, so permanent against age, air, sunshine, moisture, 
heat and chemicals; so easy-flowing from plain or fountain 


pen. 


Your students will prefer it, too, for bookkeeping, penman- 
ship and all business and personal writing. 


Send for your sample bottle today, and be sure to mention 
this magazine. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writ- 
ing Inks and Adhesives for Half a Century. 


HIGGINS Eternal Ink 





o good it’s in 


its edition 


REMINGTON RANp’s text book “Progressive Indexing and 
Filing” in its eighth edition is just off the press. For many 
years, progressive schools have found the use of this book 
in connection with our miniature practice equipment the 
ideal way to teach filing. The new edition incorporates a 
study of Triple Check Automatic and VARIADEX Alpha- 
betic. . . the newest, fastest and finest filing systems in the 
world. Business is demanding workers trained in advanced 
filing methods. Bring your methods up-to-date with the 
Library Bureau Practice Method of Teaching Filing. Mail 
the coupon for our booklet “A Broader Opportunity for 
Community Service” explaining the method in detail. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me your booklet “A Broader Opportunity for 
Community Service.” 






Name. School. 





Address 
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IDEAS TO HATCH cee 
In the mind of every boy and girl are ideas that it is fesse ttt 
ssceceeaes sassess 
education’s job to hatch. And there is no better way 
— 1 of insuring the success of that worthy process than by 
the generous use of the graphic forms that only the 
{| modern Mimeograph can produce. Pictorial lesson sheets, 
i assignments, true-false tests, supplementary lessons, music 
n forms, art and manual training guides. These are but a few | 
of the things your Mimeograph can make for you, in thou- 

































































sands of perfect copies within any hour of the day. Whatever 
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you write, typewrite or draw on its stencil sheet is instantly 
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i | ready for volume duplication, at minimum effort and negligible 
: {| cost. Let our Educational Department tell you how it is solving 




















routine and inspiring new methods of teaching. Write A. B. Dick 
























































Company, Chicago, today or ’phone branch office in any principal 












































city. See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified directory. 
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iS as out-ol-date 


as the old fashioned Sellcolinarte 


Classroom clamor, caused by the clash and 
clatter of noisy typewriters is no longer 
heard in progressive business schools any 
more than it is evident in the modern busi- 
ness office. 


The era of the quiet office has reflected 
increased efficiency ... greater speed... 
more work with less effort. yo in the 
classroom, the substitution of Remington 
Noiseless machines in place of noisy nerve 
flaying old-fashioned typewriters has effec- 
ted equally important changes. 


Students, aided by resulting classroom 
quiet, have demonstrated a 20% increase 
in knowledge assimilation with propor- 
tionately higher grades. They enter the 
business world better prepared to face its 
problems and their ability reflects more 
favorably upon the school where they ob- 
tained their training. 


Moreover your own health and efficiency, 
as well as that of your staff, is immeasur- 
ably aided by the freedom the Remington 


Remington! 


Noiseless affords from the racket of a bat- 
tery of banging typewriters. 


Attune your school to the times ... to the 
era of the Noiseless office made possible by 
the Remington Noiseless Typewriter. There 
isa Remington Rand man nearby who will 
gladly install one or a battery of Noiseless 
machines on trial in your classrooms. Mail 
the coupon today as your first step in end- 
ing, once and for all, needless classroom 
noise. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK 
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Investigate the 
New Remington 
Noiseless 


Lease Plan 


It is now possible for schools to lease on 
a 3 year basis (payable in 3 yearly install- 
ments) Renewed Remington Noiseless Type- 
writers. Rates are surprisingly moderate and 
include free service for the time of the lease. 


Renewed Remington Noiseless Typewriters 
are in no sense of the word “used machines”. 
These machines pass thru the same assembly 
line as our latest models. Only an expert 
can detect the difference between them and 
new machines. 


Investigate this opportunity to bring to 
your school all the advantages of the famous 
Remington Noiseless Typewriter at less out- 
lay than has been required for ordinary 
machines. 




















oiseless 








RFMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine., 
Buflfalo, N. Y. 








) Lam interested in the Remington Noiseless Typewriter. 


() I am interested in the New Remington Lease Plan. 


School 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


ILLIAM L. MOORE, principal 
W of the John Hay High School, 

Cleveland, Ohio, has looked at his 
business curriculum and singled out the 
office practice department as worthy of 
note in his school. He describes how 
this department was organized (the John 
Hay High School is a new school), how 
office appliances are taught and the ob- 
jectives in mind. His description of the 
length of the course in terms of assigned 
work, and a topical outline by weekly 
arrangement, are interesting features of 
this article. 


John G. Kirk, supervisor of commer- 
cial education in Philadelphia schools, has 
some new ideas on improvement of teach- 
ing. He especially is concerned with im- 
provement made possible by work during 
the summer vacations—summer school, 
business, reading. He outlines a_ pro- 
cedure to help the young teacher follow 
a definite plan of activity. 


How we teach our classes in typewrit- 
ing, salesmanship, and business adminis- 
tration is told by a group of teachers 
especially selected to write on their meth- 
ods because of the type of teaching they 
represent. A typical class period is de- 
scribed in each of these subjects in the 
May issue. 


Pittsburgh’s survey of its commercial 
graduates is brought to readers of THE 
JourNAL oF BusINeEss EpucATION next 
month by Dr. David R. Sunstine, director 
of curriculum study in Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Dr. Sunstine outlines the pro- 
cedure in this study and its outcome. 


The U. S. Office of Education has com- 
pleted its survey of land grant colleges in 
this country. It reports the teaching ac- 
tivity in this type of institution in terms 
of curriculum and subject matter. From 
this survey Dean Walter J. Matherly, of 
the University of Florida, has taken out 
the references to business education cur- 
riculum and summarized them. Such a 
summary will prove valuable to business 
educators who wish to have a comprehen- 
sive reference and piece of research in 
curriculum making. 


More convention news is waiting to be re- 
leased in the May issue. 
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The bones of skeptics 
mark the path of progress 


But the Business World will Always Welcome 


Inventions that Save Money 


Little more than half a century ago the business world was 
shocked at the idea of employing a machine for writing letters. 

The idea was new—revolutionary. No telling what effect it 
might have on employment. 

Yesterday somebody thought of printing forms and letter- 
heads in continuous strips—to save the time of inserting cut 
sheets into the typewriter. 

That too was rather revolutionary. Anyone could see how it 
might enable two typists to do the work of three. However, it 
had one drawback: continuous strips of carbon paper had to be 
interleaved with the forms, to provide for the copies, and these 
carbons were torn off and thrown away. 

Today we can eliminate carbon paper altogether. The Recordo- 
graph makes it unnecessary. 

And here is another forward step that is going to prove dis- 
turbing to those who like to think that the old way is good 
enough. 

Recordograph will not only save time, on the handling of both 
continuous and cut forms, but will save the cost of the carbon 
paper as well. 


Recordograph 
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IN OUR OPINION 


HERE are several 

definite and dis- 
tinct developments now 
taking place in Ameri- 
can business education 
vhich are bound to occupy a prominent position in this 
iranch of education. And it is important that all of 
‘ese developments, which are now just at their be- 
cinning, may be harmoniously worked together to the 
ommon good of all who are interested in the highest 
professional development of American business edu- 
ation. 

The first of these is a proposed National Council 
| Teachers of Business, similar to the national coun- 
cils that now exist for teachers of Mathematics, teach- 
ers of English, and other teacher groups. The pur- 
pose of such a council would be primarily to deal with 
wiatters that involve school problems of business edu- 
cation. 

The second of these developments is a proposed 
\merican Council on Education for Business. Here 
‘he purpose seems to be primarily to deal with matters 
that involve business practice phases of business edu- 
cation. 

The third is the proposed creation of a National 
\dvisory Council on Business Education. This type 
of council would apparently serve in an advisory rela- 
tionship to the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the United States Office of Education in all 
iiatters of business education which involve Federal 
relationships to the state and local private and public 
school systems on the one hand, and to business organi- 
zations on the other hand. 

In such a Federal Advisory Council it would seem 
that both a National Council of Teachers of Business 
and an American Council on Education for Business, 
along with many other National and regional business 
education associations, would be duly represented. 

Finally, in connection with these national develop- 
ments, there is the matter of the organization of an 
American chapter of the International Society for 
Commercial Education. 

While these four developments represent distinct 
and definite problems, they are, nevertheless, matters 
of mutual concern. Consequently THE JOURNAL oF 
}USINESS EpucATION wishes each of the groups of 
business educators responsible for each of these devel- 
opments the best of success. It hopes that all of these 
groups as they proceed with their respective enterprises 
will seek to get together in the harmonious professional 
advancement of the great and common cause of Ameri- 
can and International Business Education. 


National 
Developments in 
Business Education 


Our Holland, British 
and Czechoslovakian 
Colleagues 


[\ this issue we greet 
three more foreign 
correspondents. One 
of these is Charles E. 
H. Boissevain, presi- 
dent of the International Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation, Amsterdam, Holland, who has accepted an in 
vitation to become an honorary correspondent for THE 
JOURNAL OF BusINESS EDUCATION. 

Mr. Boissevain is greatly interested in the estab- 


lishment of an American chapter of the International 
Society, and has ably and willingly cooperated with 
Dr. John Robert Gregg and others to bring about the 
more active participation of American business men 
and business educators in international business edu- 
cation. 

THE JOURNAL oF BusiINEss EpucaTion extends the 
greetings of American business educators to Mr. Bois- 
sevain upon his arrival in this country on April 30 to 
attend the International Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

The other two distinguished gentlemen who will now 
keep us informed of business education activity in 
other lands are J. W. Ramsbottom, director of the City 
of London College, London, England, M. L. Capka, 
professor of business, Prague Commercial College, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Many business educators 
will remember with pleasure the recent visit to this 
country of Mr. Ramsbottom and his colleague, Major 


T. Worswick. 
, : HE 1931 yearbook 
A Contribution to of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers 


Business Education jer 
Association should 


make a most important contribution to educational lit- 
erature. The fact that this association doubled its 
membership at its 1931 convention shows the trenten- 
dous interest which exists among commercial teachers 
in the methods of teaching. The convention was de- 
voted to this topic exclusively. In the demonstrations 
and lesson plans one noticed that the theories of teach- 
ing as proposed were actually applied in the classes of 
students from Boston schools who served as practice 
teaching material. 

It is a great source of satisfaction to know that the 
teaching plans and lessons outlined and submitted at 
the convention will be embodied in a yearbook which 
is distributed as a part of the membership dues to this 
association. It is through such vearbooks that the 
progress in teaching is consolidated and held as the 
starting point of renewed effort. 

Among the sixty educational books of 1920, selected 
by the Journal of the National Education Association 
for their outstanding contributions to education, we 
find the 1930 vearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. A list of these books of espe- 
cial interest to the commercial teacher is found else- 
where in this issue. We should like to venture the 
prediction that the 1931 yearbook of the E. C. T. A. 
will attain even greater popularity and recognition than 
its predecessors since it contains the material upon 
which successful teaching in the classroom has been 
based. 


USINESS is on 

How Business Holds an offensive 
The World Together march. It has now hit 
“double - quick”. — Per- 

haps it is futile to urge teachers to quicken their step 
if they would keep pace, but it is well for them to un- 
derstand that executives no longer think of their busi- 
ness as an “office”, a “store”, or a “factory”. And 
while they need employes trained in certain techniques 








and skills, they also expect the teachers to know about 
business as they themselves know it. 

There is no better way to keep posted than by fol- 
lowing the activities of business conferences. These 
show how the business leaders look at their field of 
work. How much may be gained from such confer- 
ences can be judged from the programs of the two 
meetings to be held between April 28 and May 9. 

The first meeting is the annual gathering of the U. 
S$. Chamber of Commerce in Atlantic City. Topics to 
be covered range from the larger aspects of general 
economic policy to specific problems in many fields. 
More than fifty speakers from all sections of the coun- 
try will participate. 

Sut perhaps of still more significance, from the 
point of view of the range of business influence, is the 
Sixth Congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce which begins Monday, May 4, and sits unti! 





William Butterworth 


President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


May 9 in Washington, D. C. 
President Hoover opens the meeting and is followed 
in his address by George Theunis, president of the 


International Chamber. This session is naturally a 
general meeting and the topic is most appropriately 
concerned with problems of World Trade. To show 
the international character of the discussion it will be 
noted that addresses will be given by Robert Masson 
of France; Kenkicki Kagami of Japan; John H. Fahey, 
of our own country. After these opening guns are 
fired the meeting will focus its attention on problems 
which by their nature reveal how the world is being 
drawn together by common business organization. 

The reports of these meetings and discussions should 
furnish a storehouse of up-to-date information and a 
fresh point of view for teachers of economics, business 
administration and all others who would do more than 
follow a routine of “practical work”. 
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An Economic Curriculum 


For High Schools 


A proposed course of study leading to a general 
economic education of secondary level 


By Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York University 


ryN HIS is written in re- 
[" sponse to a question 
suggested by Malcolm Kier’s 
recent article, “What Is Eco- 
nomics?” Having been given 
«a tentative answer to this ques- 


tion, the secondary — school 
ian wants to know how he is 
going to make economics 


function in the life of the high 
school pupil. H. G. Shields 
has also raised a problem in 
his statement that ‘Real busi- 
ness education is economic 
education,”* though he gave 
no suggestion as to how this 
economic education was to be 
put into the high school cur- 
riculum. 

Students of business educa- 
tion will realize, however, that 
the question brought up by 
Shields cannot in any way be 
conceived as a new one. Her- 
rick,* as far back as 1904, was 
very emphatic in depicting a 
need for more economic edu- 
cation in the high school. 
Lyon‘ in 1922, using in part the ma- 
terials of the monograph on the “So- 
cial Studies in Secondary Schools’’® 
developed by a Commission of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Susiness, made a warm and carefully 
thought out plea for economic edu- 
cation in the secondary school. Paul 
S. Lomax has spared no pains to 
point out to his classes at New York 
University the fact that a broad and 
functioning business education must 
be built up on a thorough economic 
education. More recently, Weersing*® 
has pointed out the desirability of 
taking into the high school some of 
the economic education given by the 
collegiate school of business. Kibby* 
and Langdon*® have even suggested 
curricula for the 


economic high 
school. 
In this article, therefore, an at- 


tempt will be made to set up a defi- 
nite curriculum i: the social-business 
subjects by which a sound economic 
education can be given to those who 


The Proposed Curriculum 


Eighth Year 


Junior Business Training—for entire year 


Ninth Year 


History of Business—for the entire year 
(Takes the place of General History or 
Modern European History usually re- 
quired ) 


Tenth Year 


Economic Geography—for the entire year 


Eleventh Year 


Marketing—for one-half year 
Business Organization—for one-half year 


Twelfth Year 


Economic Theory—for one-half year 

Economic Electives—tor one-half year 
(Such as, Finance, Insurance, Merchan- 
dising, Transportation, etc.) 

Business Law—for the entire year 


expect to enter some form of busi- 
ness as their life occupation. With 
the idea in mind that progressive 
change is a process of evaluation by 
which the new is built out of the old, 
the economic curriculum here sug- 
gested will therefore be built largely 
out of activities already in the high 
school curriculum. 


Junior economics 


Junior Business Training as advo- 
cated by our leading business educat- 
ors will serve as an ideal entrée for 
the economic curriculum. It might 
best be given for the present purposes 
in the eighth school year when the 
child is approximately fourteen 
years old. The course would not be 
a group of activities preparing for 
certain junior business occupations, 
or even to any great extent a prevo- 
cational subject. It would give a 
broad overview of the economics of 
business on the junior high school 


15 


level. It might be made a part 
of the core-curriculum to be 
taken by al! pupils in the 
school. For the purposes of 
this curriculum it would prob- 
ably not be wise to extend the 
activities of junior business 
training for a year and a half 
or even two years as some 
thinkers on the subject sug- 
gest, for it would probably 
give rise to undue duplication 
in the work that comes after. 

For the ninth year, the first 
year of the traditional four- 
year high school, or the last 
year of the junior high school, 
when the pupils are on the 
average fifteen years old, a 
course in the History of Busi- 
ness is suggested. This course 
will grow out of, but be far 
more than, the traditional 
course in the history of com- 
merce and incustry. 

Instead vf being a mere 
narrative of the history of 
commerce, this history would 
primarily be a study of the history of 
civilization from the viewpoint of 
business. The Crusades, for exam- 
ple, would not be ignored or even 
slighted. The way in which trade 
caused them, the conditions of com- 
merce during them, and the influence 
they had upon the development of 
business would be emphasized. As 
such we would be be entirely justified 
in substituting the History of Busi- 
ness for one year of the history work 
typically demanded in high school. 
The specialists in the social sciences 
have been given abundant opportu- 
nity to give more attention to eco- 
nomics in their program, but with 
infrequent exceptions they have re- 
mained firm in teaching their history 
with the emphasis upon military and 
political events. 

In the tenth year the curriculum 
in economic education would be con- 
tinued by means of Economic Geog- 
raphy. In really progressive schools 
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This is his job, but its place in our economic scheme 
should be clear to him before he enters business. 


this subject is aiready being taught 
quite satisfactorily, although there is 
still a dearth of good textbook and 
testing material in the subject. More- 
over the teachers of the subject are 
often ill prepared and distinterested 
in the subject. Too often, also, the 
subject is used as a dumping ground 
for misfits who cannot do their work 
in other subjects. On the whole, 
however, definite progress has been 
made in this subject in the last few 
vears. 


He learns distribution 


During the first half of the elev- 
enth year attention would be given to 
Marketing. This subject is of para- 
mount importance in the collegiate 
school of business and has been and 
is being taught with much success in 
some high school business curricula 
at the present time. The subject un- 
questionably is of profound impor- 
tance. One of the major reasons 
for the high cost of living is not that 
production costs so much, but that 
the marketing of the products is so 
expensive. Our great advance in ef- 
ficient production has made us sadly 
neglect the equal opportunity in mar- 
keting. High school training in an 
understanding of our marketing 
needs might do much to remedy this 
weakness in our economic system. 

Susiness Organization would con- 
tinue the economic education during 
the second half of the eleventh year. 
This subject is also being successful- 
ly taught in some high schools. With- 





out a thorough background of the 
structure of business it would be very 
difficult for the pupil to understand 
business in its entirety. While ma- 
terial for this subject suitable for the 
high school pupil is still somewhat 
lacking, this difficulty will probably 
soon be taken care of. 

The first half of the twelfth year, 
the senior year of high school, would 
be devoted to the Theory of Econom- 
ics. This work has already been 
quite well established in the high 
school, although it has not always 
been as successful as it might have 
been because the pupil was immedi- 
ately plunged into theory without 
having a proper background for it. 
In the present curriculum, however, 
the pupil will have had abundant 
practical material upon which the 
theory can be intelligently set up. 

The last half of the twelfth year, 
just before the pupil leaves the sec- 
ondary school, will be given over to 
specialized electives in the field of 
economics. Courses in Finance, In- 
surance, Merchandising, Transporta- 
tion, and the like could be offered to 
pupils especially interested in these 
subjects, or having possibilities of 
obtaining employment in one of these 
fields. 

-arallel to this work in the twelfth 
year would be given a full year of 
Business Law. As the senior year 
tends to be a place of specialization, 
this procedure is entirely justified. 
The one-year course in Business Law 
would, however, have to be of very 


different calibre from the typical 
course now offered for a half year. 
No attempt to compress the work of 
a three-year professional law school 
into a year or half year in high 
school is justified. The type of work 
proposed for Business Law as an ele- 
ment in the economic curriculum 
would give an understanding of the 
law as a means of business control. 
It would develop an ideal for less and 
better law, and for a more intelligent 
enforcement of it. 

It is interesting to note that the 
same urge toward a sounder eco- 
nomic basis for our business educa- 
tion is also evident in England. Sir 
William Ashley’ in his book on com- 
mercial education stresses the same 
thought which many American busi- 
ness educators have been pointing 
out, namely, that business education 
has been and still is to a large extent 
over-emphasizing narrow _ technical 
skills, and is forgetting the basic eco- 
nomic implications which are so fun- 
damental to a higher type of business 
education. 

It should be noticed that the cur- 
riculum proposed above maintains a 
constant continuity in the economic 
education of the pupil. From the 
eighth grade to the twelfth, in one 
form or another, he is constantly 
given work in some phase of eco- 
nomics. It must be realized that 
other subjects are also taken up by 
the pupil, which will supplement the 
work prescribed for the economic 
curriculum. The additional work 
will prevent the pupil from taking a 
too narrow view of life. 

The languages, physical science, 
social science, and mathematics, and 
in the last years possibly the tech- 
nical business subjects which he may 
take, will all make the pupil see the 
proper place of the economic organi- 
zation in the whole of life. 


This economic curriculum must be 
handled cleverly 


In making an economic curriculum 
in the high school function satisfac- 
tory, at least two things must be care- 
fully looked after. The first of 
these is the problem of duplication. 
While a certain amount of duplica- 
tion is desirable and even necessary, 
an undue amount of it will do more 
to deaden the work than almost any- 
thing else. There is ample mate- 
rial available in the field of eco- 
nomics which may be drawn upon 
for high schoo! work, so there is no 
need for duplication. Unless, how- 
ever, the makers of economic cur- 
ricula are very careful to consider 
this problem, they are quite like- 
ly to let their work go into the same 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Prognostic Typewriting ‘Tests 
Have Not Always Succeeded 


The relationship between ‘‘maze’’ learning 


| 6é a e. e 99 ] . 
and typewriting learning 


By Guy G. George 


Associate Professor of Commerce, San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 


N the past, attempts to 

discover prognostic tests 
of typewriting ability have 
not met with much success. 
The prediction of one’s abil- 
ity to learn — typewriting 
would be highly desirable 
and several studies in this 
direction have been made. 
And so it was my purpose 
to review such studies to de- 
termine, if possible, what re- 
lationship exists between 
one’s ability to learn a maze 
and to learn typewriting. 

Let us look at the maze 
designed by Dr. Walter R. 
Miles, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Stanford University, 
used in a test of 29 high 
school pupils just beginning 
the study of typewriting. 

The maze used in this ex- 
periment is described as a 
high-relief type of finger 
maze. On a smooth, rigid 
board a series of 24 one- 
inch squares made of wire 
were constructed and placed, 
diamond-like, one above the 
other in two columns of 12 
squares each (see illustra- 
tion). These two columns 
of squares were joined 
across the top by a smooth 
wire about four inches in 
length. In following the 
maze the person would form 
the general outline of the 
capital letter U. Over one 
side of each square was 
driven a small staple, known 
as an obstacle (see dia- 
gram). 

A person wearing a blind- 
fold was to learn the true 
path of the maze by running 
his finger along the wire, 
learning to avoid the ob- 
stacles, or to find the unob- 
structed path. Time and 
errors were taken on each 
trial and mastery consisted 


Reasons for Poor Results 


There is not simply one factor involved 
in ability to learn typewriting. If that is 
true, then one cannot expect a test of a 
particular ability to correlate highly with 
a skill involving many abilities. 

Some of the many elementary factors 
involved in learning typewriting prob- 
ably are: motor ability, eye-span, speed 
and accuracy in reading and _ spelling, 
combined with comprehension in read- 
ing: and certain temperamental qualities. 

Until we know what comprises ability 
to learn typewriting, how can we hope 
to measure one’s ability to learn it? 
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The “Maze” provides no meas- 
urement in touch typewriting. 
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in going through the 24 
squares without running into 
obstacles for three succes- 
sive trials. or for three of 
the last four trials. 

In this experiment it was 
assumed that some similarity 
might exist between the 
ability to learn this maze and 
to learn typewriting. The 
maze was to be learned by 
the “touch” method. It was 
necessary to learn sequences 
of turns, much as one might 
learn sequences of move- 
ments in typewriting. The 
person would need to learn 
correct responses and avoid 
incorrect responses. He 
could visualize the maze pat- 
tern as he might, and prob- 
ably generally does, visualize 
the typewriter keyboard. 
Hence, the experiment was 
entered upon with some 
hope of discovering a prog- 


nostic test of typewriting 
ability. 
Complete records were 


obtained for 29 pupils, 23 
girls and 6 boys. The 
median age was 15 years 
and 3 months, most of the 
subjects being in their 14th 
or 15th year. he median 
I. QO. (Terman Group Test) 
was 103. 

Typewriting records were 
taken during the 10th month 
of typewriting training, and 
consisted of the better of 
two scores made on_ the 
Blackstone Stenographic 
Proficiency Tests for Type- 
writing, Forms A and B; 
and of the best record of 
several 15-minute “speed 
test” records made from the 
copies sent out by the type- 
writing machine companies. 

A summary of the results 
of the correlations, using 
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the Pearson Product Mo- 
ment method’, follows. Be- 
cause of space limitations, 
the statistical data are not 
reproduced here in detail. 

Confirming other studies, 
low correlations were found 
between the I. Q.’s and the 
two measures of typewriting 
ability. A positive coeffi- 
cient of .408 + .103 was 
found between the I. Q.’s 
and the Blackstone scores, 
while only .180 + .12 was found be- 
tween the I. Q.’s and the 15-minute 
speed test scores. The observation 
might be made that the factor of I. 
Q. appears to enter into the Black- 
stone test in a greater degree than 
in the 15-minute speed test. Of 
course, the students were quite ac- 
customed to the latter. 

Since rather significant differences 
were found in the correlations above 
mentioned, another correlation was 
made between the two measures of 
typewriting ability. Here a positive 
coefficient of .705 + .062 was found. 
Both the Blackstone and the 15-min- 
ute speed tests appear to measure 
the same ability, but a much higher 
correlation would be desirable if 
they are to be considered of equal 
value. 





How does one score ability? 


The question arises as to which is 
the better measure of typewriting 
ability, or whether either is a good 
measure. For instance, one pupil 
had a net speed record on a 15-min- 
ute test of 41 words, ranking 
second, while on the Blackstone test 
he made a score of 134, ranking 
twentieth. Yet his stroking rate on 
the Blackstone test was 242 strokes 
a minute, with 8 errors. Who knows 
which was a better measure of his 
typewriting ability or whether the 
scoring methods on either test are 
sound? Gronert* reports very sat- 
isfactory results with the use of 
Lynch Prognostic Test, a substitu- 
tion of digit for letter test, report- 
ing that 87 per cent of the pupils 
failing in typewriting made a score 
below 50 in the substitution test, 
while 100 per cent of those receiv- 
ing E grades scored above 50 in the 
test (130 pupils). 

However, Robinson, quoted by 
Ackerson’, found a correlation of 
only .20 for a letter digit substitu- 
tion test and Blackstone test scores 
for 225 Detroit high school pupils, 
while Muscio and Sowton found a 
coefficient of .16 on a substitution 


test correlated with typewriting. 
Tuttle® found a coefficient of .621, 

using test records in typewriting for 

a class of 20 students tested at the 





HILE it may be fairly well established 
that there is only a low correlation be- 
tween I. Q. and the development of typ- 
ing skill, there is no question but that the high 
I. Q. student will show superior ability in the uses 
of the developed skill. The real measure of type- 
writing power is not in counting the number of 
words typed in a timed test, but, rather, in meas- 
uring quantitatively and qualitatively the produc- 
tion in terms of office material—D. D. Lessen- 
berry, at the E. C. T. A. Convention. 


end of the first term, and combined 
test records of motor control, atten- 
tion and accuracy, and substitution. 
Burt’? found a “rho” of .46 between 
typewriting and sentence completion, 
.37 between typewriting and mixed 
sentence test, and .44 between type- 
writing and spelling. Rogers", us- 
ing association tests standardized by 
Woodworth and Wells, found a mul- 
tiple correlation between 4. tests 
which correlated highest with the 
measures obtained for the best of 3 
groups in typewriting for 40 sub- 
jects, of .61 + .07. Other coeffi- 
cients were much lower. He con- 
cludes that his correlations were not 
high enough to warrant their use for 
prognostic purposes. 

As previously suggested, our 
measures of typewriting attainments 
may be at fault. One test may give 
an entirely different result from an- 
other, depending upon scoring meth- 
ods; one teacher’s rating may differ 
widely from that of another. 

When we consider those intangi- 
ble qualities, interest, perseverance, 
cheerfulness, and many others which 
certainly influence the learning of 
typewriting, we can as yet neither 
measure them quantitatively in the 
student nor determine their influence 
on the learning process. 

In addition, it is quite obvious that 
many of the studies have been based 
upon too small a number of cases. 
Ackerson’ gives an admirable an- 
alysis of this situation. He holds 
that a fundamental study of cri- 
terion measures, an adequate number 
of cases, reliable statistical treatment 
of data, and high coefficients of cor- 
relation (well above .90) are neces- 
sary before results of prognostic 
tests can be safely used for predic- 
tive purposes. 

This rather pessimistic review is 
not written with the hope of discour- 
aging research workers in this field. 
It is written with the hope that it 
may point out some of the pitfalls 
and suggest lines and methods for 
further study. 

While it is aside from the main 
point, it is interesting to note the re- 
sult of a correlation between the I. 
Q.’s and maze learning ability. Us- 








ing working time as_ the 
measure of maze learning 
ability’, correlation with the 
I. Q.’s gave a coefficient of 
+ 844 + .036. Although 
based on a small number of 
cases, this appears to indi- 
cate that both of these tests 
are measuring the same abil- 
ity to a significant degree. 

Using maze time and 
Blackstone scores, a coeffi- 
cient of correlation of 
+ .356 + .018 was found; using 
maze errors, + .427 + .102. 

It is realized, of course, that the 
results indicated in this study are 
based on a limited number of cases, 
and should be accepted merely as 
indicative of results based on more 
extensive data. However, the range 
of scores used in all cases appeared 
to be quite representative of that 
found in large groups. 





Easier to select good office workers. 


Many tests have been devised for 
the purpose of selecting good office 
workers from poor ones with some 
degree of success, but these have 
little bearing on the problem of de- 
termining the aptitude of the pupil 
in learning typewriting. The Na- 
tional Business Ability Tests, de- 
scribed by Cody* are of this nature. 
Link* found tests which correlated 
rather highly with efficiency in type- 
writing, but his methods of rating 
are open to question. 

Poffenberger® found a correlation 
of .46 between Army Alpha scores 
and instructors’ ratings of profi- 
ciency in typewriting for 62 students 
in a New York secretarial school. 
Muscio and Sowton", using Army 
Alpha scores and results of a school 
examination in typewriting, found a 
correlation of .20 for one group of 
12 cases, and .26 for a group of 14 
cases. Ackerson’ reports a correla- 
tion of .15 + .06 with Army Alpha 
scores and total typewriting grades 
for 123 cases, and concludes that 
“Intelligence tests upon our data 
showed little promise.” 

Various “special” type tests, such 
as the one described in this experi- 
ment, have been used for correla- 
tional studies, with generally unsat- 
isfactory and conflicting results. 
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Dictation That Develops 
Three Chief Objectives 


Senior shorthand class work is designed to promote accurate and 
correct outlines, ‘‘cold’’ note reading, and speed 


By Florence Levy 


Teacher of Shorthand, Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE commercial curriculum of 

the Kensington High School in 
Philadelphia is arranged to permit 
one forty-five minute period a day for 
stenography and an equal period for 
typewriting. The periods do not nec- 
essarily follow each other. 

A typical day’s work in the senior 
stenography class, which I will de- 
scribe first, is designed to accomplish 
dictation of practiced material both 
slowly and quickly with emphasis on 
accurate outlines; dictation of a new 
article at the ordinary rate of speed 
or slower, the objects here being to 
emphasize correct outlines to acquire 
practice in reading “cold” notes, and 
to stimulate thought on matters of 
secretarial nature; dictation and read- 
ing back of ordinary, brief business 
letters in order to develop speed. 


Classwork arrangement 


The class period has been divided 
into three parts, according to the dif- 
ferent objectives—accuracy in writ- 
ing, speed in writing, and practice in 
reading shorthand notes. 

During the first third of the period 
letters that were assigned the previ- 
ous day for homework are dictated 
at the prevailing rate of speed at the 
particular speed stage of the term. 
It should be explained here that the 
rate starts at about seventy-five words 
a minute at the beginning of the 
term and goes to about one hundred 
toward the end of the term, depend- 
ing of course on the syllabic intensity 
of the material and the length of dic- 
tation. It is obvious that short 
articles and correspondence consisting 
principally of one or two-syllable 
words can be taken at a higher rate 
of speed than material containing 
words of several syllables and re- 
quiring sustained attention over a 
relatively long period of time. 

After dictating the letters the 
teacher calls on different pupils to 
read back notes, giving each pupil 
three or four sentences to read. The 





pupils are then asked to indicate the 
words that gave difficulty or the 
words whose outlines appeared doubt- 
ful. The teacher, sounding these 
words phonetically writes them on 
the board and points out the steno- 
graphic theory brought into practice 
in writing them. 

In the remaining few minutes al- 
lotted for this purpose the pupils are 
told to write these words as many 
times as they can. The homework 
assignment is then dictated again at 
a faster rate of speed, and sometimes 
part of it is dictated a third time. 
Time does not permit these notes to 
be reread, but usually by this rewrit- 
ing the pupils’ memory has served 
them well. Moreover, the object is 
merely to gain speed in writing prac- 
ticed material, the outlines of which 
are presumably correct. 

The second part of the period is 
spent as follows: 

On the previous day an article had 
been dictated to the pupils which they 
were to read over at home several 
times and prepare to read back un- 
hesitatingly the following day in 
class. The object of this work is ex- 
pansive. For the most part it is de- 
signed to bring in the mechanics of 
the subject and it also includes the 
less tangible values. 

The article approximates two hun- 
dred and fifty words, and the rate is 
a little slower than the required speed 
so that all pupils will be able to get it, 
and so that outlines will be accurate. 
After the dictation is completed 
pupils ask for outlines of the new 
and difficult words. These are placed 
on the board by the teacher, the 
pupils being told to practice them un- 
til they become automatic. 

In addition to emphasizing accu- 
racy, the pupils get practice in read- 
ing “cold” notes. The less tangible 
value comes from the interest aroused 
in the article itself. It is usually on 
some phase of secretarial work. For 
this purpose secretarial dictation ma- 
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terial is found very useful and stim- 
ulating. The pupils are made ac- 
quainted with some desirable atti- 
tudes of the successful secretary and 
also with some interesting phases of 
the secretary's duties. It is to be re- 
gretted that there is little or no time 
for discussion of the many interest- 
ing points that arise from articles of 
this nature. They do, however, stim- 
ulate thought. 

After this article, which has been 
dictated the day before, is read back 
by the pupils the teacher dictates an- 
other article to be read back the fol- 
lowing day in class. 


Developing Speed 


The object of the third part of the 
stenography period is solely to devel- 
op speed. For this purpose, short, 
ordinary business letters are dictated 
at a rate of speed faster than the re- 
quired rate. This takes care of the 
brighter and quicker pupils who can 
work above the minimum require- 
ment. Even the “slow” ones who 
cannot get the entire dictation make 
rapid strides and form the valuable 
habit of taking what they can get 
and supplying the rest from imagin- 
ation. It is surprising how much the 
slower pupils increase their speed 
under this pressure. 

After being dictated, each letter is 
read back by one or two pupils. This 
procedure is kept up until the bell 
rings to terminate the period. In this 
way there is no interruption in the 
work. The letters are short and can 
be finished with the close of the 
period. 

The above represents a_ typical 
day’s work in the stenography class- 
room, although during certain parts 
of the term the work described in the 
second and third parts of the period 
are shortened or omitted to permit 
time for drill on the thousand com- 
monest words, word-signs and con- 
tractions, or on outlines of cities and 
states in the United States. 








Atlee L. Percy, the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion’s new president, takes over the largest membership. 


PRING touched the fancy of more than 1800 com- 

mercial teachers, school supervisors and executives 
and turned their thoughts toward Boston and the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, for when its 
Thirty-third Annual three-day convention adjourned 
on April 4 the membership of this eastern teaching 
body had almost doubled and nearly a thousand per- 
sons had attended the convention sessions. 


Nor was this all the convention offered to quicken 
the pulse of business educators throughout the east. 
Within the convention sessions, the subject “Modern 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects” generated, by 
the simple medium of demonstration lessons, impulses 
and imagination which will be carried back to class- 
rooms to stir the interest of the students in a score or 
more states. These demonstration lessons at the con- 
vention were witnessed by audiences of from 200 to 
400 teachers and set a precedent in annual gatherings 
of this sort. 


It was a notable event in the professional career of 
President John A. Luman, who fluently expressed his 
pleasure, and a tribute to the chairman of the program 
committee, Professor Atlee L. Percy, who became the 
new president. 


Transposing President Luman’s opening address at 
the convention into a summary of events which after- 
ward took place, we have a description of things that 
happened. Thus, in the past tense, we read: 


“The duty and pleasure was mine to open this thir- 
ty-third annual convention. The surprisingly large 
membership, the high standing of the contributors to 
the program, the fine social arrangements for visitors, 
has established a high mark in commercial teachers’ 


“Yes, We Started Something 
at the Boston 


. 99 
Convention 


conventions in the United States. Harvard, Columbia 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Northwestern, 
University of Pittsburgh, Boston University and other 
outstanding colleges and commercial schools, public 
and private, together with many large businesses were 
represented on the program. 

“Our important problem at the convention was 
‘Modern Methods of Teaching Business Subjects.’ In 
a discussion of methodology, we touch in a general 
way on the whole field of education for method is re- 
lated to all the vital forces and processes in develop- 
ment, physical, mental and moral. It includes the 
aims, purposes and objects of education and of life; it 
is the leaven that stirs the inner resources of being; it 
intensifies desire for knowledge through interest; it 
determines character by influencing attitudes and con- 
duct; it crystallizes the spirit of a people and of a 
nation. 

“The introduction of science into the schools has 
changed both the curriculum and the methods. Sci- 
ence is not only the hand of industry but it is the eye 
through which educators are beginning to see that truth 
is mightier than tradition. Psychology, the science of 
teaching, is the embodiment of system and method 
and in its final analysis is nothing but common sense. 
What live teachers discover by experience and observa- 
tion, the psychologist embodies in laws of learning and 
these laws can be readily adapted to business subjects 
through proper business methods. 

“Business methods must conform to the principles 
of learning in the development of skill and efficiency. 
They, too, must be taken from the active practices of 
business. This will meet not only business needs but it 
will furnish motivation, aim and socialized work. Busi- 
ness methods must at one and the same time build the 
business and the national mind and character. The 
methods must make our young people morally strong 
and patriotically devoted to this country’s best good and 
future security. With efficiency our methods must 
inculcate the broader ideas of life and citizenship.” 


Before you are ushered into the sessions where a 
score or more of speakers and teaching specialists ex- 
pounded their stimulating ideas on methods, you should 
have described for you the extra-convention events of 
importance. 


@ No accountant could estimate the worth of the con- 
tacts made between teachers and their sources of sup- 
ply in teaching materials. Convention members talked 
over their equipment problems and gained new ideas 
from those business men whose purpose is to supple- 
ment teaching theory with tools of teaching. At the 
convention one was able to meet, face to face, the 
American Book Company; A. B. Dick (Mimeograph) 
Company; Dictaphone Sales Corporation; Ginn and 
Company; The Gregg Publishing Company; the Mar- 
tin Diploma Company; Prentice-Hall, Inc.; Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc.; Ronald Press; The H. M. 
(Turn to second page following) 
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TYPE WRITING 


more easily taught — 
more thoroughly learned 








Here are a few brief high-spots of the 
Direct Dictation Method (Miller- Dictaphone) 


Normal, unhurried classes using the Direct 
Dictation Method have averaged a time saving 
of 33 1/3%. 


TAKES 
LESS TIME 


INCREASES 
SKILL 


Although pupils taught by the Direct Dictation 

Method need apply themselves but two-thirds — 
of the time formerly required they develop an 

increased manipulative skill of from 30% to 

40%. 


A sound training in business fundamentals is 
acquired through the daily use of actual business 
forms correlated with the textbook. 


PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
EXPERIENCE 


TEACHING 
AIDS 


The Direct Dictation Method includes the fol- 
lowing teaching aids: 
1. New Typewriting Awards Plan based on 
progressive accomplishment. 
2. Individual Diagnostic Error Charts. 
3. Class Progress Charts. 
4. A national organization of specialists who 
cooperate closely with all schools. 


The coupon will bring you complete data, without obligation 


Educational Division, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


Educational Division 





Please send me full information regarding 
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Dictaphone Sales Corp. 
206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


the Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting System. 
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Rowe Company; Royal Typewriter Company; L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.; South-Western 
Publishing Company; The Stenotype; Underwood 
Typewriter Company; Walton Publishing Company 
and others—all present with the latest supplies and 
ready to demonstrate the educational values contained 
in them. 


@ The banquet and ball brought about those more in- 
formal relationships so necessary to a complete har- 
mony of purpose and ideals. On this occasion one 
learned something of the private and professional life 
of John Robert Gregg (Shorthand author) who was 
the guest at this evening event. 

@ And a group of early risers interested in determin- 
ing how to form an American council which would 
unite all sectional groups and associations of business 
teachers under common ideals and educational policies, 
came together at breakfast to discuss the idea. 
A committee was formed to work out a plan of organi- 
zation. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of commercial 
education at New York Universitly, was appointed 
chairman of this committee. 


@ A short business meeting ended the convention. 
Atlee L. Percy, of Boston University, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Mrs. Cora B. True, 





head of the commercial department at the Bangor High 
School, Bangor, Maine, became the new vice president. 
Alexander S. Massell, principal of the Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, New York City, still re- 
mains secretary, and Arnold M. Lloyd, of Banks Busi- 
ness College, Philadelphia, Pa., continues to guard the 
treasury. To the executive committee were appointed 
three new members: Walter E. Leidner of the High 
School of Commerce, Boston, Mass.; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, professor of commercial education, University 
of Pittsburgh, and John F. Robinson, Burdette College, 
Boston. 


@ Modern teaching of Business English demands that 
we start our instruction on the pupil level. This is 
most important of all. One of the first steps in this di- 
rection is to assume complete ignorance of business af- 
fairs. Have the pupil learn with you. Work with the 
pupil's interests. Be sure that the pupil has a vital 
interest in the particular phase of Business English you 
are trying to teach. In many cases you will have to ini- 
tiate this interest. Build with challenging materials. 
See that the challenge to learn Business English in every 
phase coincides with the pupil’s own personal experi- 
ences where his interest is challenged outside the class- 
room. Lectures are not always necessary, and the in- 
ductive plan of learning in Business English can be 
used in most cases, but be sure that the problems which 
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The annual banquet and ball was decidedly Yankee with New En 
entire Association membership four years ago. W. J. Amos, 
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involve deductive reasoning are real problems with the 
pupil—TurNer F. Garner, formerly Dean, Bentley 
School of Accounting and Finance, Boston. 


@ It is necessary to plan lessons in Business English 
because old material lacks interest to teacher and pupil, 
subject matter changes from year to year, pupils change 
in point of view and interest, and because you cannot 
rely on inspiration to furnish good questions, apt illus- 
trations, book references and constructive assignments. 
In teaching the topic, “Applying for Positions” I first 
secured vital material by interviewing the office super- 
visor of one of the largest insurance offices in Hartford, 
Conn., who kindly discussed with me his experience in 
selecting employees. My lesson plan follows no distinct 
set or formal “steps.” There is much direct telling, and 
in general it resembles the deductive more than the 
other types, although much of it borders on the lesson 
in appreciation—FRANK H. Asu, Bulkeley High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 


@ ‘business men and commercial teachers must fully 
appreciate the actual conditions in industry, in business 
cycles and in business revolution as they exist today if 
the business student is to go out into business equipped 
with useiul knowledge. Business concerns must corre- 
late or ad;ust the supply of their product to the demand 
and they must modernize their plant so that they can 


gland’s membership in the Association this year more than the 
president in 1898 was on hand after many years’ absence. 





produce and distribute goods cheaply. They must put 
quality into their goods and always render service to 
their clients so that they may be permanently prosper- 
ous and grow with the fundamental growth of this 
country. The obligation is on the commercial teacher to 
see that the student gets this kind of training.” This 
‘statement, based on statistics, is a summary of the ad- 
dress by Ralph B. Wilson, vice president of the Bab- 
son Statistical Organization. 


@ A typewriting lesson to develop skill in writing the 
100 most frequently used words: Material used is either 
from the Ayres or Horn lists; charts prepared by D. D. 
Lessenberry and published by the L. C. Smith and Co- 
rona Typewriters, Inc. I first describe to the class the 
reasons for developing accuracy and speed in writing 
the 100 words. Then, a warming-up exercise—first 
line written in rhythm, second line written rapidly and 
accurately. Next, an exercise to locate difficulties—en- 
circle the words containing errors. <A corrective drill 
for those who have frequent errors, and a supplemen- 
tary drill for those who have few errors. A rhythm 
drill of two-letter sequences using Victrola ana rhythm 
records. A sentence drill, each sentence timed fer one 
minute. A check-up drill using as copy a letter in, which 
all of the 100 words are used.— BERNARD E. La VIGNE, 
the Hillside School, Montclair, N. J., demonstrating 
his method of teaching typewriting. (Turn to page 26) 
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R. G. Walters 
“Salesmanship, like any skill, re- 
quires practice and repetition.” 


W. L. Ejinolf 


“A program of stenographic and 
bookkeeping training to the exclu- 
sion of other skills is out of har- 
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John Robert Gregg 


He told of his early experiences in 
shorthand teaching. 


Convention 
Speakers 
With 
New Ideas 
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Henry L. Lee 


“Accounting and _ bookkeeping 
should be taught from the angle of 
expediency and not custom and 
usage.” 


Frank H. Ash 


He demonstrated a lesson in Busi- : 
ness English. - 
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Rufus Stickney Nathaniel Altholz Harold G. Sears 
“In machine clerical training busi- “Business Mathematics, being a Describes machine clerical practice 
ness and the schools should under- transition subject, often arouses at the Natick (Mass.) high school. 

stand one another.” pupil antipathy.” 
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Raymond G. Laird 
This Boston Clerical School instruc- 
tor brought the Economics and Law 
teachers together. 





Edward J. McNamara 


He edits the 1931 E. C. T. A. Year- 
book. 


The Convention 


heard— 


Clyde S. Cressey, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, demonstrate a 
lesson in Economics. 


Saw, 


Jane Berriman, Brookline High 
School, teach a lesson in Commercial 
Geography. 


C. B. Atwater, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, suggest better clerical 
training program and co-operation be- 
tween school and business. 


Bernard A. Shilt, Buffalo, explain his 
salesmanship teaching methods. 








oa Az 
Frederick G. Nichols 


The new section meetings for ma- 
chine clerical practice were under 
his direction. 





Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney 
“In advanced shorthand cleasses it 
is necessary to use the blackboard 
constantly.” 





Past President John A. Luman 
The year under his leadership saw 
the membership doubled. 





Francis G. Allen 


Explained his lesson on bank dis- 
counts. 





D. D. Lessenberry 


He doesn’t find the “whole” method 
of teaching typewriting superior. 


The Convention 
heard— 


Saw, 


Regina Groves, Madison, Wisconsin, 
interpret the teaching of dictating ma- 
chine secretaries. 


Genevieve Hayes, New York City, ex- 
plain how business men can help the 
school train for business machine skill. 


Maynard Maxim, Newton, Mass., de- 
fine training for business machine at- 
mosphere. 


William J. Carey, Boston, explain his 
methods of teaching advertising. 
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@ The logical, or traditional, method of teaching short- 
hand theory has its fallacies when applied to high 
school pupils. It is logical to teach the principles along 
each step of the way, but a knowledge of principles 
without practice is not a knowledge of shorthand. In 
order to maintain that attention which insures success- 
ful learning, the approach to new lessons should be 
more psychological than logical. Presenting words by 
the sentence approach establishes natural associations 
which gives the student a feeling of accomplishment. 
But such a procedure should be exercised within limits 
which allow for a vivid understanding of the principle. 
In reading outlines the pupil should be taught to read 
ahead rather than in a stumbling fashion over an un- 
clear outline. The teacher, in teaching the reading of 
shorthand notes, must resort to some device which 
forces the student to depend entirely upon his short- 
hand notes, and not at all on memory. Observation of 
a great many shorthand students has plainly proved 
that it is not the hesitation of the hands that causes 
inability to keep up with the dictator, but rather mental 
hesitation. The transcription of notes will not meas- 
ure up to the typewriting speed until this transcription 
has become habitual. In reading the notes there must 
be word recognition and a grasp of the dictator's 
thought—John V. Walsh, head of the secretarial de- 
partment, Morris High School, New York City. 


@ While it is fairly well established that there is only a 
low correlation between I. Q. and the development of 
typewriting skill, there is no question but that the high 
I. Q. student will show superior ability in the uses of 
the developed skill. I suggest four specific blocks of 
work comprising one instructional period a day for 
a period which varies from thirty-six to forty weeks. 
Block 1: Initiating habits of keyboard and machine 
control, and posture. Block 2: Mechanizing habits 
of keyboard control. Block 3: Speed emphasis to 
raise typing skill to higher levels, reconstruction of 
technique, development of the business letter. Block 
4: Business letter projects, including use of carbon, 
addressing envelopes and mailing duties, and busi- 
ness letter projects involving review of all office 
forms. It is difficult to say, “This is new” with any 
definiteness, for too often the thing we call new is but 
a variation of some old method or thought. Recogniz- 
ing this as true, we can list as new, in application at 
least, these items of technique: a clearly defined and 
workable lesson plan, emphasized key stroke, check 
sheet of teacher activities for follow-up teaching, tech- 
nique check sheet for pupil, forced progression at an 
established rate, letter recognition, word recognition, 
typing power established by the development of. skill, 
control and endurance, individual error study for inter- 
est and improvement, production tests measuring the 
use of skill in the typing of office materials —D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 


@ A lesson in advanced shorthand: While checking at- 
tendance, students take down word signs from Victor 
records; students read in unison. Have students read 
orally yesterday’s home work and discuss; have them 
give paragraphing, punctuation, possessives, and com- 
pound adjectives. Collect papers. Dictate yesterday’s 
home work; when students read back I call for differ- 
ent places in the take. Assign new home work. Prac- 
tice dictation and reading, with special emphasis on 
helping the student who says, “I can get it down but I 
can't read it.’ Dictation consists of business letters, 
articles, telegrams, Congressional record, court testi- 
mony. Warming up drills which bring in word lists 








containing names of railroads, hotels, banks and depart- 
ments of the Government. Have students take dicta- 
tion under various physical conditions and changing re- 
quirements.—Mrs. Blanche G. Stickney, director of the 
secretarial department, Bryant-Stratton College, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 


@ The negotiation of negotiable instruments was il- 
lustrated in the lesson plan presented by Marie G. 
O’Brien, of the Boston Clerical School. Some of her 
topics: What is meant by negotiation; the difference 
between assignability and negotiability ; what contracts 
are negotiable? how negotiation is accomplished; in- 
dorsement, and the several kinds. 


@ | take it that our chief purpose as educators of the 
young people of today is to prepare them as well as 
we can for that future which most of us will never 
see. Of course, in our teaching we must review the 
accomplishments of the past. Our textbooks give us 
this review. Our current books and magazines give us 
the achievements of the present. Can we give these 
boys and girls a glimpse of what the world will be in 
the coming years? Can we touch their imaginations 
with a hint of the glorious and wonderful things that 
lie just ahead? If we can, then the teaching of com- 
mercial geography and kindred subjects will be a joy, 
and the study a constant inspiration to teacher and 
pupil. We teachers of commercial geography are priv- 
ileged to set our pupils’ imaginations at work with the 
Gargantuan changes occurring daily in our physical 
existence, picturing the world as it is, as it was, and 
as it will be-—Professor Everett 1. Getchell, School of 
Education, Boston University. 


@ To teach successfully the subject of commercial 
law, the teacher's attitude should be one of faith in 
the subject and in his ability to make it vital. Its very 
antiquity makes it honorable. Commercial law is noth- 
ing more than crystallized public opinion—it was not 
needed by a Robinson Crusoe, nor is it a weapon of 
the oppressors. Law leads to mental discipline. In 
the commercial law classroom there is a place for a 
bulletin board with current news clippings, a table of 
available publications, wall decoration, the weekly quo- 
tation (the silent sermon); the movie list, radio an- 
nouncements, miscellaneous reference books, displayed 
work of the students, visualization instruction. Past 
years have seen teachers with inadequate legal training 
for teaching—they have been lawyers instead of teach- 
ers. 1931 offers many opportunities for training. I 
hold a round table conference once in two weeks. The 
subject for this conference is announced ahead; it ties 
up with community problems and needs.—Bessie N. 
Page, professor of law, Portia School of Law, Boston, 
Mass. 


@ Methods of teaching business mathematics were 
presented by Nathaniel Altholz, director of commercial 
education in New York City high schools, from the 
point of view of the teacher, the student and the mate- 
rials of instruction. Teacher-training problems were 
cited, general lesson planning outlined, class recitation 
methods described, with the teacher’s function as direc- 
tor rather than preacher. He outlined his ideas on 
how to apply the principles of teaching business math- 
ematics to a group of diversified abilities. Several de- 
vices were suggested. Creating a favorable student 
attitude toward the work was given consideration in 
detail by Mr. Altholz, and a scheme of procedure sug- 
gested. (More convention news in May issue) 
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A MeGraw-Hill text 


for a course in secretarial 
| bookkeeping treating accounts 
of societies and institutions, 
suitable for private individ- 
uals and professional men and 
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Class papers, note sheets and loose papers can 
now be kept in order as though in bound form 


with ELEMENTS 


— PAHG-B> NowPaunch Grip Binder OF 
It is not necessary that sheets be punched, just release 
“Grip,” insert contents, close “Grip”? and sheets are firmly 


held in place. Operates instantly, keeps papers from be- 
coming disarranged. Covers of strong flexible imitation 
leather in colors of black and tan these binders are most 
convenient and attractive. Made in the popular size of By CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE 


11 x 8% inches and any size to order. 





> ' : as : 
Sample forwarded to any address prepaid upon receipt of Professor of Accounting 


SPECIAL PRICE OF 50 CENTS. Good to May Ist only. Boston University 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive matter upon request. 
272 pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 


G. J. Aigner Co. 


MANUFACTURERS This widely-used book covers the course outlined by Pro- 
503 S. Jefferson Canal Station CHICAGO fessor Rittenhouse for those students who recognize the value 
of a bookkeeping background in their secretarial training. The 
present manual teaches the applications of the fundamental! 
principles of bookkeeping theory and practice to the accounts 
of societies and institutions, private individuals, professional 
men and women, and small businesses such as tea rooms, etc. 




















The book opens with a statement and definition of 
general principles, discusses the various functions and 
types of accounts, describes the books and papers and 
the methods of entry and then proceeds to deal with 
the handling of specific accounts. 


There are four sets of forms and papers which aim 
to provide actual practice in the keeping of the ac- 
counts of each of the four major types—the indi- 
vidual, the small business, the lawyer and the social 
institution. 


fe] Sets of forms and papers 
2 Each Set $0.75 
James Howell Set 
Clark Library Set 





NO CHARGE 
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This charming hotel surrounded by green lawns Rose Tree Inn Set 
and sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic City Lawyers’ Set 
serving breakfast in your room without charge. pocorn ee 1 
The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its | ON-APPROVAL COUPON | 
own private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, | | 
bridge and reading lamps and three or more win- | McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. I 
dows to the room. Everything is cozy and homelike. | 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
I You may send me a copy of Rittenhouse’s Elements of Accounts, 
| $2.50, on approval. I understand that I am to return this book | 
CONTINENTAL PLAN | after a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you | 
| cf my intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. ; 
CHAS. A. BERRY H. L. FAIRBAIRN 
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An Economic Curriculum 


For High Schools 


(Continued from page 16) 


pitfall that many other curriculum 
builders have already done. 

The second great problem is that 
of proper articulation with the col- 
legiate school of business. Much of 
the material for the economic cur- 
riculum in the high school must be 
taken from the materials now being 
used in the collegiate school of busi- 
ness. If the collegiate school of 
business is to continue to offer its 
present curriculm to students who 
have had the economic curriculum 
in the high school, the result would 
be most unfortunate. Here again 
the problem can be solved, for there 
is an abundance of further material 
with which the college can work with 
great profit. The college educator 
has been most insistant upon the 
need for more economic education 
on the secondary level. Will he, 
however, when the time arrives 
be willing to adjust his curriculum 
to the condition he has demanded ? 
This problem is a real challenge to 
the collegiate business educator. Let 
us hope that he not only meets the 


test when the secondary educator 
approaches him, but that he himself 
will take the initiative. 

The foregoing is merely a sugges 
tion by one individual of a way in 
which we can meet an increasing de- 
mand for economic education as the 
foundation for business education. 


1. JouRNAL oF Business EpucATION, 
June, 1930, p. 21-22. 

2. JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion, 
June, 1930, p. 27, 37. 

3. Herrick, Cheeseman A., Meaning and 
Practice of Commercial Education, (Mac- 
millan, 1904) p. 91. 

4. Lyon, Leverett S., Education for 
Business, (University of Chicago Press, 
1922) Chapter XXI. 

5. University of Chicago Press, 1922, 
Chapters IT and VIII. 

6. Weersing, Frederick, J., The Future 
of Secondary Commercial Education, Bal- 
ance Sheet, February, 1929, p. 162. 

7. Objectives of Business Education, 
American Shorthand Teacher, September, 
1929, p. 28. 

8. Economics in Business and in Our 
Schools, Bulletin of High Points in the 
High Schools of New York City, Decem- 
ber, 1927, pp. 7-10. 

9, Commercial Education, Williams and 
Norgate, Ltd., London, 1926, p. 12-14. 





Prognostic Tests 


Have Not Always 
Succeeded 


(Continued from page 18) 


(4) Link, H. C—Embloyment Psy- 
chology: Macmillan Co., pp. 88-92, 1919. 

(5) Poffenberger, A. T.—The Selec- 
tion of a Successful Secretary.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology. Vol. VI, 1922, 
pp. 156-160. 

(6) Muscio, B., and Sowton, S. C. 
M.—"Vocational Tests and Typewriting.” 
British Journal of Psychology, XIII, 1923, 
pp. 344-369. 

(7) Ackerson, Luton—A Correlational 
Analysis of Proficiency in Typing. Ar- 
chives of Psychology, No. 82, 1926. 

(8) Gronert, M. L.—‘A_ Prognostic 
Test in Typewriting.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. 16, pp. 182-185, 
1925. 

(9) Tuttle, W. W.—“The Determina- 
tion of Ability for Learning Typewriting.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
XIV, No. 3, March, 1923, pp. 177-181. 

(10) Burt, Cyril—‘Tests for Clerical 
Occupations.” Journal of National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology, London, 
Vol. I, No. 1, January 1922, pp. 23-27; 
No. 2, April, 1922, pp. 79-81. 

(11) Rogers, H. W.—“Some Empirical 
Tests in Vocational Selection.” Columbia 
University Contributions to Philosophy 
and Psychology. Vol. XXVII, No, 4. 
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There Is a Demand for the 
College-Trained Secretary 


Both business and education should not ignore the 
advantages of university training in secretarial work 


By Edward Wrest, Ph. D. 


Dean, College of Commerce, University of Kentucky 


OU WILL NOTICE as you 

read this that I am trying to 
focus your attention on two points. 
One—the university is obligated to 
provide a college training in secre- 
tarial work for those girls who de- 
sire it and who may be especially 
adapted to undertake such work. 
Secretarial training should, there- 
fore, be offered for the college girl 
peculiarly fitted to enter the field of 
secretarial work. It is especially 
necessary for the girl who desires 
an important business position, be- 
cause it often affords the opportunity 
of showing the capacity required in 
the more important positions in busi- 
ness. 

Two—the great host of commer- 
cial teachers throughout the country 
need professional training and the 
state university can no longer afford 
to neglect this type of professional 
educational training. And, of 
course, commercial-teacher-training 
work cannot be carried on success- 
fully unless content courses in sec- 
retarial training are offered in the 
same institution. This second urge, 
therefore, to offer secretarial train- 
ing courses, is brought about by the 
need of training commercial teach- 
ers. 


Circumstances create demand 


Different conditions and circum- 
stances prevailing at the various 


schools of business often require dif- 
ferent emphases upon courses of in- 
struction, and it is probably true that 
a school of business associated with 
a state university will feel the urge 
to establish secretarial work more 
keenly than some other schools do. 
Also schools located in large cities 
might feel this urge because there is 
a strong demand for college-trained 
secretaries and because the institu- 
tion owes it to its student body to 
provide the training. A tax-sup- 
ported school of business is a crea- 


ture of the state and as such might 
be expected to serve as an agency to 
carry out the state’s obligations to its 
citizens. 

It is the duty of the state to make 
its citizens producers and _ self-sup- 
porting as far as this is possible. The 
American people have generally ac- 
cepted this political and social philos- 
ophy as is evidenced by various leg- 
islative acts, federal and state, pro- 
viding’ for vocational education at 
the high-school level and professional 
education in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Does a demand for college-trained 
secretaries exist? The great army 
of stenographers and clerks can be 
trained at the high-school level, and 
to these the collegiate school of 
business owes nothing. There are, 
however, secretarial positions that 
require a cultural background, in- 


itiative, poise, and managerial abil- 
ity, which are qualities that can only 
be acquired through a more extended 
education. Charters and Whitley in 
their “Analysis of Secretarial Duties 
and Traits” found that there is a de- 
mand for college-trained secretaries 
in libraries, the professions, welfare 
associations, educational institutions, 
research organizations, and in the 
more important places in manufac- 
turing and insurance. In all these 
fields, including publishing houses 
and credit bureaus, there is a need 
for high-type secretaries. 

In this day of complex economic 
life it is not a simple matter to pre- 
pare adequately for earning a living, 
and I am wondering whether schools 
of business should not assume some 
responsibility in the matter of edu- 
cating employers to appreciate the 
value of college-trained secretaries 





The college environment usually brings poise, 
and the additional education inspires confidence. 
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more than they now do, and assist 
in increasing a demand for them. 
It is not suggested that the school 
of business go to extremes, but it 
can at least assume the leadership in 
the development of secretarial train- 
ing instead of waiting until it is 
forced upon us by laymen. 

There are some girls in college 
who do not wish to teach, but who 
would like to enter business. It is 
difficult for these girls to make an 
effective entrance without secretarial 
training. They are not wanted in 
public accounting, and they are 
barred from many other first-class 
positions that commerce boys usually 
enter. To such girls the school of 
business has the obligation of offer- 
ing a secretarial course. 

At some institutions the chief urge 
to offer the work may come from the 
necessity of training commercial 
teachers for high schools. There are 
thousands of commercial teachers in 
the United States, and many of our 
leading institutions have wholly neg- 
lected the development of a satisfac- 
tory commercial-teacher-training pro- 


gram. The problem of providing 
adequate professional training for 


commercial teachers is a dual job. 
The college of commerce must offer 
the usual courses in commerce and 
content courses in strictly secretarial 
work. The college of education 
must offer general courses in educa- 
tion and methods courses in secreta- 
rial work. 


Content for teachers 


There is some disagreement as to 
whether the college of education or 
the college of commerce should offer 
the content courses in commercial 
subjects. Dean W. S. Taylor of the 


College of Education at the Univer- , 


sity of Kentucky takes the position 
that the function of the college of 
education is to offer professional 
educational courses only, and_ that 
content courses should be given by 
the other colleges. Proficiency in, 
shorthand and typewriting must nec- 
essarily be a prerequisite to methods 
courses in these subjects. If com- 
mercial-teacher-training work is to be 
carried on, students must either be 
asked to secure shorthand and type- 


writing at a private business school, , 


or secure these courses at the uni- 
versity. 


It might be added that if an insti- , 
content 


tution does not offer the 
courses, it is almost impossible to 
secure students for its methods 
courses, and the training of commer- 
cial teachers will be concentrated in 
schools perhaps less qualified to do 
satisfactory work. Both from the 





standpoint of training secretaries 
and of training commercial teachers 
the university is obligated to offer 
secretarial courses. 

I have not made a thorough-going 
survey of the practice of allowing 
credit for shorthand and_ typewrit- 
ing in colleges and universities 
throughout the country, but it ap- 
pears that less than a dozen schools 
of business and probably a larger 
number of teachers’ colleges allow 
credit. No credit seems to be al- 
lowed toward the degree of bachelor 
of arts. The amount of credit al- 
lowed toward professional degrees in 
commerce and education ‘varies all 
the way from full credit to none at 
all. 

If it is recognized that the school 
of business owes the student and 
community a_ secretarial training, 
some credit must be allowed for 
shorthand, and possibly typewriting, 
either as separate courses or com- 


hined with secretarial practice 
courses. If the work is offered with- 
out credit, students cannot be held to 
the high standards now prevailing 
everywhere in our schools of busi- 
ness. The quality of the work will 
necessarily be unsatisfactory. 

Some arguments against offering 
credit for shorthand and typewriting 
in college may be listed as follows: 
(1) The work can be completely 
learned at the high school level. (2) 
The work has virtually no educa- 
tional value. (3) Tradition is op- 
posed to offering the work in col- 
lege. Doing so would tend to reflect 
upon the quality of all work offered 
and tend to injure our good name. 
All of these objections might be an- 
swered by merely stating that short- 
hand and typewriting are tools of the 
secretary, and if the college is to 
train secretaries it must offer the 
courses. 


(Continued ow page 46) 


A Business Counselor’s 


Reference Books 


. Compiled by C. D. Cocanower 
James Whitcomb Riley High School, South Bend, Indiana 


Auditor 

The type of work done by a railroad 
auditor is described in the book, Occu- 
pations, by Gowin, Wheatley and Brew- 
er: Boston, Ginn and Company. 

Business as the auditor would mect 
it, is described in the text, Business 
Finance which offers at the beginning 
the simple enterprises and progresses 
through the complex organizations. 

An elementary treatment of auditing, 
rather than the professional attitude, is 
given in Boys and Girls in Commercial 
Work, as determined by the Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 
a book edited by Bertha M. Stevens. 


Bookkeeper—Accountant 


An Outline of Careers, by Edward L. 
Bernays: Garden City, L. I., Doubleday 
Doran and Company. This is a book 
giving a scholarly, mature chapter on 
accounting, outlining the duties of the 
job and the personal qualities needed. 


A type of text used to determine 


whether or not the qualities of a book- | 


keeper exist in the student, is stated in 
the book, Commercial Tests and How 
to Use Them: New York, The World 
Book Company. 

Chapter XX of the book, Guidance 
for Youth, by Frank G. Davis: Boston, 


Ginn and Company, is intended for the’ 


pupil who wishes information on the 
opportunities offered in accounting. 

Professional accountancy as a voca- 
tion for women is described in the book 
Careers for Women, by Catherine 
Filene: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


In the book, Office Management, by 
Lee Galloway: New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, the work of an accoun- 
tant who has charge of the bookkeeping 
department is discussed. 

The book, Occupations (See Auditor). 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
bookkeeping as a career for girls are 
discussed in a likeable fashion in the 
book, The Girl and the Job, by Saltz- 
berger and Hoerle: New York, Henry 
Holt and Company. 

The nature of accounting work, pro- 
fessional prerequisites, training needed, 
the distribution of accounting positions 
and future prospects is all given in the 
book, Vocational Information, issued by 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

A presentation of bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, and financial work for women 
is pointed in the book, Fields of Work 
for Women, by Miriam Leuck: D. Ap- 


* pleton and Company. 


A general analysis of the field of 
bookkeeping and accounting for the 
young worker is given in the book, Suc- 
cess Through Vocational Guidance, by 
James McKinney and A. M. Simons: 
Chicago, American School Press. 

A well-written chapter on advanced 
accounting and C. P. A. work as an oc- 
cupation will be found in the book, 
Choosing Your Life Work, by William 
Rosengarten: New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 

Boys and Girls in Commercial Work 
(See Auditing). 


Cashier 


Duties, traits, abilities, and salary of 
the cashier are given in brief outline 
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form in the book, Opportunities and Re- 
quirements in Local Occupations: 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
The Girl and the Job (See Book- 
keeper-Accounting). 


Correspondent 

A short, concise statement of the 
duties and requirements of the corres- 
pondent’s job are given in the book, 
Advertising as a Profession, by Fred- 
erick J. Allen: New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them. (See Bookkeeper-Accountant). 

Office Management, Its Principles and 
Practice, by Lee Galloway: New York, 
Che Ronald Press Company. A _ very 
interesting chapter on handling the ot- 
fice mail is found in this book. 

Pupils will find interesting the book, 
The Private Secretary, His Duties and 
Opportunities, by Edward J. Kilduff: 
New York: The Century Company. 

A large part of the book, Training for 
Secretarial Practice, by Sarah Tain- 
tor: New York, ‘McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, is devoted to a discussion of 
correspondence and letter-writing viewed 
from the standpoint of the secretary and 
office worker. 


Filing Clerk 

A brief statement of the duties and op- 
portunities for advancement of the filing 
clerk in an advertising office is given in 
the book, Advertising As a Vocation. 
Page 55. The Macmillan Company, 
New York: Frederick J. Allen. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them (Previous Reference). 

Office Management, by Lee Galloway: 
New York, Ronald Press Company. 
(Previous Reference). 

The Girl and the Job, by Salizberger 
and Hoerle: New York, Henry Holt and 
Company. (Previous Reference). 

The Private Secretary, His Duties 
and Opportunities, by Edward J. Kil- 
duff: New York, The Century Company. 
(Previous Reference). 

_Fields of Work for Women, by Mi- 
riam S. Leuck: New York, D. Appleton 
and Company. (Previous Reference). 

A general discussion of the purpose 
and procedure of filing is given in The 
Efficient Secretary, by Ellen J. Spencer: 
New York, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

Office Boy or Office Girl 

Advertising as a Vocation, by Fred- 
erick J. Allen: New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company. Pages 43, 49. (Previous 
Reference). 

The Girl and the Job, by Saltzberger 
and Hoerle: New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, gives reference to this 
position as one in which girls are often 
preferred rather than boys. 

A short discussion on page 45 of the 
hook, Fields of Work for Women, by 


Miriam S. Leuck: D. Appleton and 
Company. 
Brief discussions of this work are 


found on pages 195 and 97 in the book, 
Vocations, by William M. Proctor: Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Office Clerk 

Duties and work of a clerk in a news- 
paper or publicity office are described 
in the book, Advertising as a Vocation, 
by Frederick J. Allen: New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them. (Previous Reference). 


‘by Ziegler and Jaquette, 


A study of the comparison of amount 
of schooling, with scores made on the 
test devised by Thorndike for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, are 
given in the article, Clerical Test Scores 
and Schooling, by William F. Dobbins 
in the July, 1926 issue of the Journal of 
Personnel Research. 

The Girl and the Job, by Saltzberger 
and Hoerle: New York, Henry Holt 
and Company. (Previous Reference). 

Special reference to railroad and _ pri- 
vate office clerical work is given in the 
book, Boys and Girls in Commercial 


Work, by The Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation. Pages 29, 53-61, 
68, 74-75. 


An employer's test to determine fit- 
ness of applicants for clerical positions 
was published in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, September, 1919: A Stand- 
ardization Test for Office Clerks, by 
Thurstone. 

The chapter on “Clerical Occupations” 
in the book, Choosing an Occupation, 
gives an ele- 
mentary treatment of all general types 
of office work: Philadelphia, John C. 
Winston Company. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 

The book, Advertising As a Vocation, 
by Frederick J. Allen: New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 

A straight forward statement of the 
advertiser's job and the qualities neces- 
sary for success are found in An Outline 
of Careers, by Edward L. Bernays: 
Garden City, L. I, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. 

The pupil will like the way the adver- 
tiser’s work is set forth in chapter XIV 
of the book, Guidance for Youth, by 
Frank G. Davis: Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

Five articles by women on different 
phases of advertising and publicity work 
as a vocation for women are given in 


‘ the book, Careers for Women, by Cath- 


erine Filene: Boston, Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 


Self guidance for the mature student 
is found in the book, Vocational Self 
Guidance, by Fryer Douglas: Chicago, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A study which shows that traits and 
not abilities or interests determine suc- 
cess in department store selling is pub- 
lished in the December, 1926 issue of the 
Journal of Personnel Research: Traits 
of Successful Retail Salespeople, by 
George H. Gallup. 

“The New Day in Salesmanship” by 
Floyd Parsons in Opportunities of To- 
day for Boys and Girls, a book by Jack- 
son and Deming and Bemis: New York, 
The Century Company. A _ character, 
trait and ability analysis of the success- 
ful salesman. 

Physical characteristics do not  in- 
fluence selling success according to fig- 
ures on 600 cases given in the article 
Height and Weight As Factors in Sales- 
manship, by Harry D. Kitson in the 
Journal of Personal Research, October- 
November, 1922. 

Store selling from the girls’ point of 
view, describing beginning jobs and 
chances for advancement, is given in 
Chapter II of the book, Vocations for 
Girls, by Laselle and Wiley: Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Salesmanship and advertising from 
the young person’s point of view are 
treated in the book, Success Through 
Vocational Guidance, by McKinney and 
Simons: Chicago, American School 
and University. 

Vocational Tests for Retail Sales- 
women, by Elsie O. Oschrin, an article 
in the Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1918, Volume 2. Results and correla- 
tion between test scores and sales ability 
are judged objectively. 

What a Young Man Should Know 
Who Goes Into Advertising, by J. B. 
Powell in Printers’ Ink, January 13, 


1916. A story in which well known men 
give their ideas on advertising as a 
career. 


(Continued on page 45) 


A Lively Laboratory Class 
In Economie Geography 


An assignment and materials which provide 
self-inspiration for pupils 


By Melva A. Collins 


Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, California 


HE CLASSROOM setting for 
my class of thirty pupils con- 
sists of several good maps and a 
bookcase 


very good globe; a con- 
taining magazines, dictionaries, the 
World Almanac, and exhibits. In 


four different places in the room ! 
have boxes of clippings containing 
supplementary information on the 
particular subject we happen to be 
studying. The students are at liberty 
to help themselves to any of this ma- 
terial at any time. 

During the period there is no dis- 


ciplinary problem. Each pupil goes 
about the room freely, getting the 
material he wishes, looking at the 
maps, the exhibits or the diction- 
aries. Even the laziest one in the 
class becomes enthusiastic after a 
short time because he notices all his 
classmates talking about this place 
or that, busy getting information; he 
feels a bit dull, perhaps, and begins 
to find out what the others are in- 
terested in. 

Suppose I am teaching France. 
On the previous day I have assigned 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


First term begins June 8 and second term begins July 13, 1931, each 
five weeks in length. All work offered of college grade, accredited 
by the University of Kentucky. Twelve college credits may be 
earned—six each term. Course so arranged that a student may even- 
tually get a degree here by taking work in the Summer School only. 
Member of Kentucky Association of Colleges and Universities, com- 
posed of sixteen institutions of senior rank. 
In training here now and always one of the largest groups ef com- 
mercial teachers assembled in America. 
Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 
Address 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the Bowling Green Business University 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Trips to Mammoth Cave National Park and the Bluegrass region. 


SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14 


Complete offering of CoNTENT and METHops Courses 
for all high school and junior college commercial sub- 
jects. Armstrong teacher training furnishes content and 
methods training of the highest type. The faculty in- 
cludes a group of outstanding specialists. No finer train- 
ing in this country. Free placement service given to Arm- le 
strong students. Quality instruction and a summer’s out- Alle 
ing amid the wonders of California. All training accred- 
ited by the California and many other State Departments 
of Education. 











Send for Bulletin A 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1931 

Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of 
Commercial Education, Tests and Measurements in Com- 
mercial Education, Research Studies in Commercial 
Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, 
typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman Shorthand, 
filing, and elementary business training. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in 
accounting, business mathematics, banking and _ finance, 
business English, business law, economics, advertising, sales- 
maship, retailing, economic geography, management, market- 
ing, and in the general fields of secondary education, 
teachers-college and normal-school education, and college 
education, 

Registration Period 
July 3 (Fri.) and July 6 (Mon.) 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 


New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


STUDY THIS SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH 
DENVER 


Courses in Commercial Education, Commerce, General Edu- 
cation and Secretarial Science. Graduate or undergraduate 
credit. Write for booklet. 

World Federation of Education Associations 

meets in Denver July 27 to August 2. _ Inter- 

national Commercial Education program July 29. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Denver —_ —_ —_— Colorado 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 15, 1931 


SH1 —A thorough study of the Principles of Vocational Education. 

SH2 —A careful analysis of problems connected with the organization 
of a high school program of commercial education. 

SH12—A study of problems of organization and supervision of com- 
mercial education. 

SH13—Improvement of instruction in Junior Business Training, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, and Business Writing as a single, in- 
tegrated course. 


Circular on request. Address FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








Information About 


SUMMER 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you can 
look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION for your 
contact with all those teachers who will study business 


teacher training subjects this year. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, somewhat 
bewildered by the array of topics presented in summer school 


SCHOOLS 


curricula, you too will find in THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION a complete guide and directory to the worth- 
while things that summer schools are offering. 


Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer months will 
contain further useful information concerning Summer 
Schools. 

















We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINESs EDUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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questions on France from the text. 
These have been given as homework 
and are answered and handed in at 
the beginning of the next recitation 
period. 

When the laboratory period begins 
the students get busy at once. On 
the board is a map assignment. I 
have drawn the map of France, de- 
ribed its boundaries and located 
the various places to be studied. 
ach student has been given a set of 
uestions taken from the maps, 
iagazines and clippings in the room, 

id a definite time has been specified 

a limit in which to answer the 
uestions. On such an important 

suntry as France the time limit is 

uur days. 

On the fifth day the answers, 
-ritten in ink or typed, are collected. 
\ test, usually fifty short questions, 

me review questions on places al- 
ready studied, is given. The papers 
are exchanged; the students mark 
ihe papers. As each name is called 
ihe grade is announced. Then the 
papers are given to their owners and 
the teacher answers the questions. 
{i anyone feels his questions have 
heen unfairly marked he writes on 
his paper, “I question number 2, 6, 
etc.” The teacher then receives the 
papers and corrects them. 

Kach student clips his map, text- 
hook answers and test together and 
files them in a folder. At the end 
of the term a budget is made of each 
country studied. This budget is 
usually given an attractive and ap- 
propriate cover. 

[ have found that this method is 
by far the most satisfactory one I 
have ever tried. With few excep- 
tions the students leave the class 
very much interested in geography. 
They take hold of the work as they 
would a game. In fact, they are 
usually very much disturbed when 
they hear the warning bell for the 
end of the period. 


A variety of study material sup- 
plies interest and incentive 


[ have found that this method 
arouses their interest in the use of 
maps; it acquaints them with maga- 
zines such as the “National Geo- 
graphic’, “Asia”, ‘‘Travel” and 
others; and it teaches them to use 
the dictionary. It develops initia- 
tive; each is interested in doing his 
own work, going from one source 
of information to another without 
disturbing or paying any attention to 
his fellow students, except in a busi- 
ness-like way. My students volun- 
tarily come to the room before and 
alter school and during their study 
periods. 

Such a class is a joy to the student 


and teacher. The 
students are alert 
and eager to get 
facts about each 
country as we ap- 
proach it. They 
even bring mate- 
rials trom home to 
show other mem- 
bers of the class. 
Our school has 
only one term of 
geography, and 
many ask for an- 
other term of iv. 
©ur_ schedule 
calls for the study 
of certain conti- 
nents each term. 
Asia, Africa and 
Australia are 
grouped — together 
in one term; in an- 
other term we 
study Europe, and 
in another, North 
and South Amer- 
ica. In this way, 
although fail - 
ing students lose a 
credit they gain 
additional _infor- 
mation by repeat- 
ing the subject. 

In securing materials for this 
class I have found railroad compa- 
nies and manufacturers most gener- 
ous in sending booklets and exhibits 
when requested. Many of my for- 





Miss Collins finds Economic Geography 
to be an absorbing subject. 


mer students bring me material as 
they find it. I file the material ac- 
cording to countries, and cross file 
it according to products. Students 
in other classes find this very helpful. 


New York Business Men Join With 


Educators in Teaching Conference 


SUCCESSFUL, active council 
on business education within 
the area that is metropolitan Boston 
yas formed about a year ago to bring 
together the opinions of business men 
and business educators in the prob- 
lem of better business training. Not 
a new idea, but suddenly gaining mo- 
mentum in various industrial and 
business centers, this joint council or 
conference of business men and busi- 
ness educators has now taken root in 
New York City and appears to be 
sweeping along toward success in the 
world’s business metropolis. 

Nearly 100 commercial educators 
and business men met together at 
New York University’s School of 
Education on two days, March 27 and 
28, to discuss this conference idea and 
arrive at a common working agree- 
ment. The result was a decision to 
form a permanent business education 
conference whose purpose is to per- 
fect the business education facilities 


and placement requirements within 
business and education in metropoli- 
tan New York. 

A committee is now ready to whip 
things into shape for this permanent 
conference. Its business members in- 
clude: Shelton C. Hemstreet, secre- 
tary of the American Surety Com- 
pany; Albert M. Jones, assistant 
cashier in charge of personnel, Chase 
National Bank; William C. Bowen, 
personnel director, International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Commercial educator members are: 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, professor of 
commercial education, New York 
University ; Nathaniel Altholz, direc- 
tor of commercial education, New 
York City; Seth B. Carkin, principal, 
Packard Commercial School. 

The reasons for forming the met- 
ropolitan conference in New York 
City were expressed by Nathaniel 
Altholz in his statement: “We, of 
the teaching staff, we the business 
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educators of the city, feel that unless 
we have a close and intimate contact 
with business and with the business 
men and women of this city, it is im- 
possible for us properly to shape our 
educational policies. We must make 
commercial education so practical, so 
worth while that the work we are tak- 
ing up in the classroom will actually 
function in the business world. 
“Again, we feel that when we dis- 
miss our young people we lose com- 
plete contact with them. On that ac- 
count the real test of our educational 
system is never made. We never 
have an opportunity to ascertain the 
findings of the business men. Con- 
tacts with business men would make 
possible a definite, well-endorsed sys- 
tem of judging our instruction.” 
The need for the permanent con- 
ference to bring about this contact 
was heartily endorsed by Shelton C. 
Hemstreet, president of the Office 
Executive Club of New York and Dr. 
Lee Galloway, vice president of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, rep- 
resenting business and _ education 


outside the school, and the Commer- 
cial Teachers Club of New York Uni- 
versity, through its president, Peter 
L. Agnew. 





The temporary conference got off 
to a good start during these first two 
days of preliminary organization. 
Discussions of the secretarial and 
bookkeeping curricula were spirited 
and pointed. Frank expressions of 
opinion as to the ability and present 
policies of New York teachers in 
handling the teaching of office occu- 
pations were heard from some sixty 
odd business men and teachers gath- 
ered in true conference fashion. 

Listening to the conference one 
would have heard that “Business see- 
ing its obligations to society beyond 
the balance sheet desires to work 


with education in preparing young 
people for business occupations.” 


“Business civilization will be 
matchless among the civilizations of 
the earth. In such a civilization busi- 
ness and the schools are two social 
institutions both essential to each 
other, for many problems confront- 
ing the business man are acknowl- 
edged as definitely related to educa- 
tion. The problems of business are 
the problems of education, and the 
problems that face the business edu- 
cator and teacher are certainly the 
problems of business itself.” 

The business men at the conference 
described the working of their sec- 
retarial and accounting divisions in- 
sofar as they dealt with stenography, 
correspondence, Dictaphone opera- 
tion, the use of the Stenotype, the 
use of bookkeeping machines and 
other skills. The teachers asked ques- 
tions. 

Character training came in for a 
great share of discussion. There 
were those who rose hastily to say 
that character traits could not be 
taught in the schools. The answer: 
“T am sorry for the teaching pro- 
fession if it can’t teach character. 
We as teachers cannot possibly miss 
the opportunity to develop character 
traits in the pupils under our direc- 
tion.” 

There were those who believed 
that personal qualities in a young 
business man are paramount. “There 
is a lot of waste in teaching specific 
skills.to those who will not use them 
until several years afterward. Sub- 
ject matter in business teaching 





Peter L. Agnew, president of the Com- 

mercial Teachers Club of New York 

University, played a prominent part in 
organizing the conference. 





should be mere vehicles for the teach- 
ing of personal qualities.” 
Stenographic office practice and 
bookkeeping office practice syllabi, 
described by one of the high school 
principals as “highly ideal,’ were 
presented at the conference as a 
guide to discussion. The prelimi- 
nary work of preparing these syllabi 
was largely in the hands of John 
Fiedler, chairman, department of 
stenography and typewriting, Bush- 
wick High School, Brooklyn; Frank 
J. Arnold, Haaren High School; 
Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity; Alexander S. Massell, Central 
Commercial Continuation School; 
Gertrude Simpson, New Utrecht 
High School; Etta Skene, New York 
University; John V. Walsh, Morris 
High School; Simon J. Jason, Wal- 
ton High School; Peter L. Agnew, 
Jr., Orange High School; Nathaniel 
Altholz, Board of Education; Her- 
man M. Elkan, Morris High School; 





Herbert A. Tonne, New York Uni- 
versity; Howard M. Tracy, Curtis 
High School; W. J. Weary, St. 
John’s College. 

The closing session of the confer- 
ence brought an attendance of more 
than 200 persons from schools and 
business in New York City. Publish- 
ers of textbooks and manufacturers 
of business machines were interested 
listeners. They heard Albert M. 
Jones (International Tel. & Tel. Co.) 
summarize the work of this first con- 
ference in his statement: “I believe 
business and the schools have taken 
up some of the home duties. As a 
social institution business is a coop- 
erative organization conducted for 
profit. It has the manpower and the 
economic foundation which enables 
it to sell itself to society. The schools, 
on the other hand, have nothing but 
service in helping others to help 
themselves, to present as their con- 
tribution to our social structure. The 
business men want to help the schools 
to help the students to sell themselves 
to business and to society. 


Teacher Training 
Program 


¢¢ PN Germany clerical workers 

have unions; perhaps some 
day we will see the same situation in 
this country,” said Dr. Paul H. 
Douglas, professor of economics and 
rages at the University of Chicago, 
speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions which met Feb- 
ruary 27 at the Hotel Statler imme- 
diately after the Department of Su- 
perintendence Convention had ad- 


journed. 
Dr. Dougias was viewing the com- 
mercial education field from the 


standpoint of economics and wage 
earning. Its students, he feels, are 
linking themselves closer and closer 
to the industrial worker, and from 
the economical standpoint he does 
not believe schools should turn out 
people merely able to use skills 
without being able to protect them- 
selves as members of a business so- 
ciety. 

It may be concluded then, that if 
Dr. Douglas were responsible for the 
making of the commercial curriculum 
he would have in it a great deal more 
of the general education fundamen- 
tals of which Dr. Lomax spoke at the 
Detroit commercial teachers meeting. 

A psychologist’s contribution to the 
meeting came from H. Gordon Hull- 
fish, of Ohio State University, who 
spoke on the economic changes in so- 
ciety in which business must function 
both as producer and consumer of 
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economic goods. Business 
education must provide for 
these changes by preparing 
people to correctly interpret 
their position in society 
both as consumers and pro- 
ducers. 
Mr. Hullfish later en- 
tered into the discussion of 
composite definition of 
susiness Education, when 
the afternoon session 
brought its report of the 
elligations and position of 
business education in our 
social and economic order. 
This definition of busi- 
education was the 
principal objective of the 
necting, a committee hav- 
ing been ordered to report 
findings in the light of 
1) changes in the concept 
and range of education; 2) 
changes in the status of business and 
usiness men in society; 3) changes 
in the business unit—its form, size, 
speed and spread; 4) changes in the 
concept, use, and disposition of mon- 
ey irom the point of view of the in- 
dividual; 5) changes in the status and 
kind of commercial education in pub- 
lic schools today, and 6) the training 


Ness 


problem. 


As president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, I have seen with unusual interest the sub- 
ject for discussion, “The Obligations and Posi- 
tion of Business 
Economic Order.” 


Education in 


and status of commercial teachers. 

Qn this composite definition, will 
be based the statement of obligations 
and position of business education in 
our social and economic order as un- 
derstood by the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions. 

Other speakers at this meeting pre- 


our Social and 
I wish to commend you for 
the method by which you have approached this 
May I leave just this one thought with 
you, that in the Teacher Training Institutions 
emphasis be laid upon the fact that business has 
a social obligation to our American life; that busi- 
ness does not exist simply that we may acquire 
fortunes and make money, but that we may ren- 
der a distinct service to humanity, and that men 
who are engaged in business must have a social 
vision and realize that those employed under their 
care and direction are the chief concern of this 
nation—that the individual life is worth more 
than the business and that the business exists to 
serve the individual life. —WILLIS A. SUTTON. 
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To the National Association of Commercial sented facts showing the 
Teacher Training Institutions: relation of the Federal 


Government to Education, 
and a study of the relation 
of commercial education to 
the community in Minne- 


apolis. 
At a luncheon meeting 
presided over by J. L. 


Holtsclaw. director of com- 


mercial education in De- 
troit, the guest of honor 
was Robert N. Crozier. 


past president of the De- 
partment of Superinten- 
dence. Speakers were 
Warren E. Baugh, assistant 
superintendent of Detroit 
Schools ; Irving R. Garbutt, 
director of commercial edu- 
cation for Cincinnati and 
president of the National 
Commercia! Teachers Fed- 
eration; E. \. Knauss, di- 
rector of commercial education in 
Chicago, and Henry Holm, president 
of the Gregg College. Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. Yoder, president of White- 
water State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisc., was elected president 
of the Association 1931. Ann 
srewington, retiring president will 
he interviewed in the May issue —Ed. 


for 


Your Business Law Background 


By Charles Newton Hulvey 


University of Virginia, University, Va. 


President, Association of Teachers of Law in Collegiate Schools of Business 


HE TEACHING OF LAW in 
business schools and colleges is 
subjected to searching inquiries and 
is now undergoing a rapid transfor- 
mation at the hands of the more fore- 
sighted critics and students of human 
activities and commercial affairs. 
The old ideas and concepts of law 
as expressed by the sages no longer 
awe the people and it is not consid- 
ered in this day unpatriotic or mor- 
ally wrong to turn on the light of 
scientific thought and analysis where 
once unquestioned submission and 
‘alm obedience were eternal prin- 
ciples. Indeed, in the light of mod- 
ern thought, the patriotic and un- 
selfish servant of social well-being is 
the one who examines the dogmas 
and “fundamental principles” in the 
light of new knowledge without fear 
or favor and with an undaunted pas- 
sion for a knowledge of the truth. 
To free the minds and activities 
of men and women from the tyranny 
exercised over them by so-called 


fundamental principles and dogmas 
promulgated and disseminated by an 
interested group in an age of econ- 
omic and social existence far differ- 
ent from our own, is a task that may 
well command the time and thought 
of sincere teachers of any social 
science. 


Law, the servant 


With the foregoing general 
thoughts as a sort of preface, let us 
teachers of law make further ob- 
servations in the field of business and 
examine ourselves, as to our fitness 
to serve the public in the field where 
we profess to have special knowl- 
edge and fitness. 

First, it might be well for us to 
consider that law is a servant, not a 
slave or a master, and its only ex- 
cuse for existence is the service it 
performs to the people in organized 
society. Being a servant it is no 


more than natural that it often be- 
comes a foot ball, kicked about by 
various conflicting interests, and 
made to serve the few when it should 
be directed toward the general good. 

No organized society ever en- 
dured for long where the principle 
of slavery and tyranny held sway 
over the rights of individuals. Al! 
concepts which placed interests of 
favored groups, even of the state it- 
self, over the rights of individuals 
have been so artificial and falacious 
as to contain the germ of their own 
destruction and in its wake untold 
suffering to the individual bene- 
ficiaries of social organization. The 
Divine Right of kings, the sacred- 
ness of certain self-styled basic prin- 
ciples of law governing human ac- 
tion, and other such dogmas born at 
a stage of social development long 
in the past, should not be permitted 
unlimited right to hang on to a 
changed society where human wel- 
fare is vastly different from that in 
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which these principles rendered a 
real service. The medicine of so- 
ciety in one stage of development 
may well be its poison in another 
stage. 

This brings us to the second ob- 
servation, viz., that law is dynamic 
and not static. There are no inher- 
ent rules of law sacred in their bind- 
ing power simply because they have 
been handed down to us by the sages 
of a past age. Ancestral worship is 
not a peculiarity of oriental people; 
we often find ourselves bound hand 
and foot by precedents whose bind- 
ing power rests solely in the prin- 
ciple of the sacredness of so-called 
fundamental principles of law. We 
are now living in an age when it is 
encumbent upon thoughtful people to 
re-examine our “fundamental truths” 
in the light of society’s present needs. 

The third observation, and an im- 
portant one, is that we must not con- 
clude that a rule or principle of law 
is unsound simply because it bears 
the ear-marks of age and antiquity. 
The fault of so many reformers is 
found in this fallacy of reasoning. 
One of the most valuable ideals of 
our legal system lies in the principle 
of stare decisis—to follow precedent 
when the way is otherwise uncharted 
and dangerous, is a bulwark of lib- 
erty and freedom. On the other 
hand, to follow precedent when rea- 
son and knowledge clearly indicate to 
the reasonable person that society 
is not being served as equitably and 
justly as it otherwise could be, is to 
make law a tyrant and to enslave rea- 
son at the hands of an unjustifiable 
clinging to a false idea of sacredness 
and sanctity of law. 


Law a social factor 


Law, then, must be studied in the 
light of the development of social 
and economic thought. Students 
should be instructed to approach the 
study of law, not as a set of un- 
changeable rules, sacred and rigid as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
but as a social force—a police power 
if you please—directed towards a fair 
and just decision of the conflicting 
rights of individuals of society. It 
is indeed a game where each enjoys 
the same amount of freedom and 
equality of right. and where the re- 
strictions are those in the interest of 
the general good. uncolored by the 
peculiar advantages of any particular 
group. 

This means that the law must be 
learned “‘as is’ and criticized in the 
light of social well-being—neither 
one alone is sufficient. The teacher 
of commercial law must be a close 
student of economic and business af- 










fairs. It is becoming more and more 
incumbent upon the teacher of com- 
mercial law to be adequately informed 
in the other social sciences. To teach 
law in the manner suggested is not 
merely a job for the college profes- 
sor, but the duty of all teachers 
who profess to teach the subject. It 
is just as important in the high school 
as it is in the higher rated institu- 
tions. 

Proper instruction in law results 
from a critical attitude of thought 
possessed by the teacher. Tolerance 
for the views of all groups of social 
interests, and a sincere attempt to 
understand these views, lies at the 
bottom of sound preparation. If the 
principle of “freedom of contract” is 
being explained it may well be tested 
in the light of the present day de- 
mands made by laborers to organize 
and contract as other organizations 
have a right to do. If the remedy of 
injunction is being explained, it may 
well be tested in its application to 
certain types of breach of contract 
growing out of labor disputes. 


Liberal criticism 


Whatever may be the personal 
view of teacher or student, the ap- 
plication of so-called general prin- 
ciples should be examined from the 
interests of individual rights in hu- 
man values as well as_ individual 
rights in property. Viewpoints should 
be criticized regardless of whether 
they be in the interest of capital or 
labor, of employer or employed, or 
of any other special or particular 
group. <A principle of law cannot 
justly be applied in one way for one 
interest and in another way for a 
more or less favored interest. 

When the people of the country are 
educated to the point of recognizing 
and respecting equal rights under the 
law; and when they appreciate the 
fact that laws must foster equality 
of opportunity to all groups of so- 
ciety, whether we admire the particu- 
lar group or not, then, and not until 
then, will we be free from the dan- 
gers of radical reform movements 
resulting from the law’s denial of 
justice for all. 


We hear a great deal these days 
regarding democracy, and many 
crimes are committed in democracy’s 
name, yet we must never lose sight 
of the fact that human welfare de- 
pends upon the proper application of 
democratic views. When the teacher 


becomes bold enough to teach democ- 
racy in the making and application 
of law; when the judge defies the 
self interests of the “kings” in the 
application of democratic laws; and, 





finally, when students are taught to 
reason for themselves instead of hav- 
ing their thoughts moulded into 
forms prepared for them by a sort 
of “educational trust”, then will we 
be able to pin our faith to democ- 
racy’s plan without fear of any so- 
cial evil or business upheaval. 

Freedom of thought is the essence 
of democracy and with the sole ex 
ception of religious dogma, our minds 
are tyrannized over more by lega! 
concepts than by any institution since 
feudalism and slavery. 

We teachers must teach law as i: 
is found for its practical benefit, ye: 
we owe the duty to our students and 
to society to learn of the “dissenting 
opinions” held by other intelligent 
groups which make up such a large 
part of our population—in no other 
way can law keep pace with socia! 
development. We must do more thar: 
put ourselves in the other person’s 
place—we must consider ourselves as 
the other person. 

It is unfair to judge the other fel- 
low by considering what we would 
do in his place; we must, if we are 
to be fair, consider ourselves as be- 
ing the other fellow and then decide 
what should be done in his interest 
and welfare. As there are individual 
differences in children, so are there 
individual differences among groups 
in society; it is hardly fair to con- 
sider that only one group is wise 
enough to know what is good for the 
others. To search out and test legal 
principles in the light of society’s 
conflicting needs and views, is to 
teach; to drill into immature minds 
the dogmatic principles of law as 
though they were the sacred inherit- 
ance of a more perfect civilization, is 
to engage in a form of propaganda 
which is often unconsciously exer- 
cised in the interest of the few. 


‘‘Words”’ at Short- 
hand Meeting 
York City 
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| Gregg © 
Shorthand Teachers Association 7 
at a luncheon meeting on February | 


28 in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, heard Clyde Blanchard, © 
director of research, Gregg Publish- © 


ing Company, and Marie Marik, 
teacher of shorthand at the Eastern 


District High School, Brooklyn, talk | 


on shcrthand materials and methods. 


“Words’—how they should be 
taught in shorthand, their use in the 


business vocabulary and how the | 
Gregg manual and other books treat 


them—was the subject expounded § 


(Continued on page 38) 
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mercial education ? 


Will the State Recognize 
Trained Business Men? 


Special study for business deserves professional protection 


and advancement 


By Petru Draganescue-Brates, Ph. D. 


Special Correspondent in Bucharest, Rumania 


yN THIS age we specialize. The 
i fund of information necessary to 
highly specialized skill in any art 

science cannot, however, be ac- 

uired through mere training. Di- 
ectors of education, public and pri- 
ate, carefully prepare courses of 
sudy, and the school training pro- 
ides one with a background of an- 
lysis and methods. But the school 
in offer only that foundation indis- 

nsable to ultimate perfection. 

The press plays an important role 
in the field of education by making 
ommendable efforts to fill the in- 

‘itable gaps in programs through 
ts daily news and featured articles 
in the practical problems of current 
uterest. Professional organizations, 
to the great benefit of their members, 

onduct research studies in order 
that methods of work may be im- 
proved and the best possible results 
obtained. 

School, press, and professional as- 
sociations, then, contribute to form 
an organization which possesses the 
most adequate stock of information 
upon questions which confront them, 
A journal of business education 
must concern itself with the question 
of curriculum and methods of study. 
Even its task does not stop there. 

Technical perfection in business is 
not acquired through these mediums. 
There remains practical experience. 
And practical experience means 
placement—a place in society which 
will be recognized both legally and 
by business practitioners. 

When I say “placement,” I do 
not mean merely securing modest 
positions nor even important offices, 
but rather guaranteeing to graduates 
ot schools of commerce those priv- 
‘leges — privileges | commensurate 
with those enjoyed by the graduates 
of other professional schools—which 
their diplomas and their preparation 
should confer upon them. 

What is the purpose of real com- 
It it solely to 
rain clerical workers? 





What doors are open to graduates 
of schools of commerce ? 

“All”, you reply. But is 
true? 

Although the students from the 
law schools, medical schools, poly- 
technic schools, military schools, and 
others may become lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, etc., what do our young 
people find? Have they a distinctive 
title of their own which entitles them 
to enter an occupation reserved only 
for those who have earned that par- 
ticular title? Can one practice med- 
icine without being a doctor; law, 
without being a lawyer; architecture 
without being an architect; the pro- 
fession of arms without being an 
officer? Yet anyone accredited by a 
school, and sometimes not so accred- 
ited, can claim to be a merchant, 
banker, executive in any type of in- 
stitution or factory, auditor, instruc- 
tor in accounting, expert accountant! 
Does this exhibit ordinary common 
sense? Certainly not! We must 
give our young people the same rec- 
ognition accorded other specialists. 

What recognition should we give 
them? Could we not, for instance, 
claim for them the exclusive privi- 
lege of being selected for all public 
positions of a business character, and 
in all those departments for which 
their training especially qualifies 
them? Such are: managerial posi- 


that 





ACH month a business 

educator whose ex- 
periences and work lies out- 
side this country will con- 
tribute his ideas on business 
education and its various 
phases in THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. 
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auditors, comp- 
and directors in 
which deal with 


tions, accountants, 
trollers, inspectors, 
those departments 
revenue, banking, trade and com- 
merce, docks and harbors, govern- 
ment-owned enterprises, and the 
post office. It goes without saying 
that the individual selected for a par- 
ticular post must, by virtue of train- 
ing and experience, be peculiarly 
fitted for it. 

I have referred especially to pub- 
lic offices because in the administra- 
tion of private enterprise the good 
sense of executives already prefers 
the specialist. As for public posi- 
tions, where political interests are 
usually served, a law regulating the 
appointment of certain employees 
should be passed. In this way only 
can the taxpayers and the public be 
served by the most competent work- 
ers. 

Would it not be possible to grant 
to our graduates the privilege of 
teaching, or even reserve for them 
the exclusive right to teach, in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and even col- 
legiate schools of business, such 
strictly commercial subjects as ac- 
counting, finance, political economy, 
commercial geography, business cor- 
respondence, commercial arithmetic, 
and the technical subjects? Of 
course, they would be expected to 
supplement their training with suit- 
able courses in education. 

We could continue the subject in- 
definitely ... 

The principal question, however, 
is the creation of an appropriate title 
or degree for graduates of schools 
of business together with recognition 
of their specialized training equal to 
that given other specialists. 


The problem of professional 
standing in business education was 
discussed previously in “Let’s Give 
a Degree” by Frank T. Stockton, in 
the November, 1930, issue of THE 
JouRNAL oF BusINEess EpuCATION. 
—Editor. 
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BOWMAN AND PERCY’S PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 


Elementary Course 294 pp. $1.60. Advanced Course 408 pp. $1.72 
Complete Course 702 pp. $2.60 


EACHES PUPILS TO UNDERSTAND the true 

significance of business records and the fundamental 
principles of accounts. Approaches the subject through a 
modified balance sheet and from the outset emphasizes both 
record keeping and record analysis. The book also gives the 
pupil a fair knowledge of the economic principles under- 
lying business management. Abundance of varied drill 
material. 


NICHOLS’S NEW JUNIOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Freperick G. NicHors, Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, formerly Director of Commercial Education, 
States of New York and Pennsylvania 


Complete, 400 pages, $1.68; Part One $1; Part Two $1 
Biank Business Forms: Part One $0.60; Part Two $0.72 


HROUGHOUT THIS NEW PRE-VOCATIONAL 

course there are business calculations which develop not 
only skill in figure-work but also what has been called 
“figure-sense.” Business arithmetic and business writing now 
form an integral part of the work. Other important new 
features are chapters on thrift and budgeting, more voca- 
tional guidance exercises, different varieties of exercises, 
improved illustrations, purposeful pictures with questions 
to insure their use, unit ledger ruling, attention to building 
and loan associations, and co-operative banks, etc. 


A Teachers’ Manual and Key are published for this book 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Cincinnati 














We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


Gregg Shorthand 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 36) 


and illustrated by Mr. Blanchard. 
3y blackboard demonstrations given 
with the aid of phonographic dicta- 
tion, and by a modernistic graph 
showing the use of words in the vo- 
cabulary of the three Gregg “Red” 
books, this lecturer provided unusual 
material for the 400 odd teachers to 
take away. 

Miss Marik presented a report on 
the results of research studies she is 
now conducting in shorthand and 
typewriting. The idea “Once a Proj- 
ect Always a Project’”” met with her 
disapproval, and as she revealed the 
nature of the work she is now doing 
and her observations of others’ work 
she illustrated how a project can 
take form and substance which leads 
to further research and other proj- 
ects. 

An inspirational talk on “Human- 
izing Shorthand and Typewriting 
Instruction” was given by Harry 
Collins Spillman, school lecturer, 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

John L. Fiedler, of the Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, presided at 
the luncheon. A. A. Bowle, 270 
Madison Ave., is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 





OBITUARY 











This announcement of the passing of 
Samuel C. Williams was delayed until we 
could obtain a more complete statement of 
the contribution Mr. Williams made to 
business education. 

He came to the Rochester Business In- 
stitute in 1880 to study the commercial 
course. When he completed that he went 
to Lockport High School to teach com- 
mercial subjects. Before coming to the 
United States he had been a public school 
teacher in Ontario, Canada. In 1884 he 
went to Kansas City, Mo., where he was 
connected with the Spaulding Business 
College, specializing in penmanship. He 
remained there until 1888 when he returned 
to Rochester, N. Y., and became identified 
with the Rochester Business Institute— 
first as teacher, then as principal, then 
stockholder and finally joint owner with 
Dr. Forbes. 

Mr. Williams was probably the first 
private business school man to organize 
normal classes for commercial teachers 
and those interested in preparing to teach 
business subjects. Teacher-training classes 
were held during the summer at the 
Rochester business institute beginning in 
1907. 

In his work at the Institute he cooperat- 
ed with the Rochester public schools when 
they began organizing classes in commer- 
cial subjects and his relations with public 


(Continued on page 48) 
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REFERENCE BOOKLETS 

1. Aims of the American In- 
stitute for Secretaries. The 
purpose of this incorporated 
educational institution and a 
list of its board of regents is 
set forth in this little booklet. 
Write to the president of the 
institute, T. Lawrence Davis, LL.D., 27 Garrison Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


equipment. 


2. Yearbook of the Business Education Association of the 
State of New York. The code of ethics, constitution, of- 
‘icers, committees, membership and statement of principles 
this association of private business schools is contained 
n this booklet. Write to the president, Ernest W. Veigel, 
Jr., Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 


12. The Junior High School Movement. A booklet profusely 
llustrated by photographs of junior high school buildings 
throughout the country, showing design and style of archi- 
tecture, and extensiveness of the junior high school move- 
ment since it took definite shape in 1909, A list of Allyn 
nd Bacon texts for the junior high school and history of 
the curriculum in schools of this level combines with the 
»hhotographs to make the booklet extend to 36 pages. Allyn 
and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New York City. 


13. Schools in and About Detroit. Specially prepared booklet 
listributed at the Department of Superintendence Conven- 
tion, illustrating and describing the organization of Detroit 
Public Schools and suburban schools under Detroit super- 
vision. Board of Education, Detroit Public Schools, De- 
troit, Mich. 


3. Unemployment and Adult Education. A syinposium of 
pinions on this situation containing the views of notable 
educators and writers. A few chapters: The Dislocated 
Soldier of Industry, The Iron Bouncer, The Need for AlI- 
ternative Training, Occupational Obsolescence, Finding 
the New Job, Machinery versus Trade Skill, The Problem 
t Technological Unemployment, Industry’s Responsibility, 
Anticipating Changes, Rehabilitation in Industry, State Re- 
sponsibility, University Extension Facilities. Can be pur- 
chased for fifty cents from the American Association for 
Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


4. Skyscraper Business Furniture. An attractively illus- 
trated catalogue of the desks, chairs and tables in the latest 
designs of metal and wood, showing how business furniture 
is being modernized. The Shaw-Walker Company, Musk- 
egon, Michigan. 


5. Annual Report of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Nicely bound, com- 
prehensively prepared re- 


School Equipment Literature 


Street, New York City. 


We here describe the business literature offered by 
school and business equipment advertisers and in- 
stitutions to assist you in your knowledge of such 6. 
Our Reader Research Service will be 
glad to have sent to you any pieces of the literature 
here mentioned. Indicate on the coupon below which 
pieces are of especial interest to you. 


Auditor Controlled Check 
Writing and Signing. Leaflet 
of the National Cash Register 
Company describing in detail 
with illustrations the new 
combination cash register, 
check writing and signing machine. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





7. Pace Institute School of Secretarial Practise. A hand- 
somely bound and illustrated brochure describing the new 
secretarial department of the Pace Institute, 225 Broadway, 
New York City. 


8. How To Apply for a School and Secure Promotion. 
In this little booklet the author, William Ruffer, proprietor 
of the Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency, has compiled informa- 
tion on the subject from a variety of sources, including his 
twelve years’ experience in the school room as a teacher, 
principal and superintendent. Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency, 
410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FILING EQUIPMENT 

14. Profitable Business Coritrol Through Business Records. 
A pamphlet describing the uses and purposes of Flex-Site 
equipment, a system of visible record keeping or filing. 
Visible Records Equipment Company, 1422-32 Altgeld St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


CABINETS 

15. Steel Factory and Office Equipment. An elaborately pre- 
pared catalogue giving some 35 pages of filing and storage 
cabinet equipment. All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, II. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES 

16. Uncovering Hidden Profits. A richly printed and edited 
booklet describing the various uses of the Addressograph 
in business. Numerous illustrations and cartoons. Ad- 
dressograph Company, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

17. Apsco Automatic Pencil Sharpeners. A catalogue of the 
products of this concern. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 
Chicago, III. 


18. Sano Typewriter Pads. A leaflet explaining the use of the 
typewriter pad with metal protector in preventing spread 
of dust germs and producing quietness in typewriter opera- 
tion. Sano Typewriter Pad Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


9. Men Who Serve You. 
committees of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Revised 
after May 1. 
Commerce of the United 
States of America, Cham- 


Directory of the officers and 


Chamber of 





port of the American Su- 
gar Company’s financial 
and industrial standing 
for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1930. Figures, 
statements and explana- 
tions in this booklet pre- 


JOURNAL OF 
Reader Research Service, 


sent a splendid specimen 
of corporation account- 
ing. Ilustrated with pho- 
tographs and_= graphs. 
The American Sugar Re- 
fining Company, 120 Wall 


Name 


Address 





3USINESS EDUCATION, 


1170 Broadway, New York City 


Please have sent to me booklets numbered: 


ber of Commerce Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


10. A Platform for 
American Business. 
Right-page brochure 
containing the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Com- 
pany’s statement of what 
it believes to be underly- 
ing principles. Tenth Ave. 


at 36th Str No-¥ G 
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Guidance for Drop-Outs 

New York, N. Y.—A_ new occupation 
finding course that is being tried out in 
several New York City high schools this 
term is announced by Dr. Harold G. Camp- 
bell, associate superintendent of schools. 
The course is designed to set high school 
pupils who will drop out during their first 
year to thinking about the business of liv- 
ing and the opportunities presented in the 
vocations and industries in this city. 

The new occupation course aims to pre- 
sent to the pupils the broad field of occu- 
pational opportunity and to help them find 
themselves, and by a careful inventory of 
aptitudes and abilities to help them ascer- 
tain what they ought to make their life 
work. It has been introduced experiment- 
ally in the following high schools: Samuel 
J. Tilden, John Adams, Eastern District, 
Abraham Lincoln, James Monroe, Thomas 
Jefferson, Morris, Textile. 

In a foreword to the syllabus, Frank A. 
Rexford, director of civics explains that, 
“A few months ago Dr. Campbell ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up an outline 
for the study of the business of living as 
related to vocations and industries in the 
city of New York. The course was to meet 
the need of the 40,000 pupils who, for one 
reason or another, leave school at the end 
of their first high school year. The study 
was also to form an introduction to the 
study of economics which comes in the 
fourth school year. 

He suggests that in carrying out the 
course, one week be devoted to man’s eco- 
nomic development, one week to geography 
of the Port of New York, two weeks to the 
individual economic development, and the 
remainder of the term to study and to 
projects from industry and opportunity. 


‘The committee believes,” he says, “that 
each pupil should make one particular 
project study for himself and all pupils 


should make at least twelve committee or 
class project studies. 
* * x 


Junior College Bookkeeping 

PASADENA, CALIF.—Bookkeeping and ac- 
counting are taught for the first time this 
term at the Pasadena Junior College. The 
work includes beginning bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, partnership, and corporation ac- 
counting. This course is a part of the 
adult education program of the Pasadena 
public schools. 


oe ” ok 
New Courses Added 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The University 


of the West has announced the establish- 
ment of a college of accountancy and busi- 
ness administration. This new college can 
be addressed at 747 South Hill St. 


* * * 


More Typewriters 
TerrE HAute, INp.—The L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., reports a sale 
of nine machines to the Wabash Business 
College. 
* * * 


New Bank Training Methods 

Los ANGELEs, CALir.—In addition to the 
standard courses in accounting, business 
administration and_ secretarial duties, 
Southwestern University now offers in its 
School of Commerce a course in banking 
given in cormnection with the Southwestern 
Commercia! Trust and Savings Bank. 

Mercantile credits, corporate finance, ad- 
vertising, stock brokerage and journalism 
are also included in the February program 
of this institution, The course in practical 


banking is given under the direction of 
J. T. Ashurst. 











News—lIdeas 


Insurance Society Joins 
In School Instruction 

Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey So- 
ciety of Insurance has announced it will 
cooperate with the Seth Boyden School of 
Business in giving three new courses dur- 
ing the February-June term. A casualty 
insurance course will be conducted by S. 
B. Ackerman of the faculty of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 
Fire insurance and life insurance classes 
are also included in this curriculum which 
will be followed next September by a 
course in life insurance salesmanship. 

* * * 


Business School Official 
On the Air Each Week 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Peirce School 
of Business Administration reaches a large 
radio audience each week when its secre- 
tary, H. E. Bartow, broadcasts a weekly 
survey of the Philadelphia district with 
respect to business and employment con- 
ditions. 

In one of his later broadcasts, Mr. Bar- 
tow explained his methods of gathering 
information for his report. “We have or- 


ganized our sources of information very 
carefully,” he said. “We receive early re- 
leases of Government Departments and 


Bureaus such as the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Federal Reserve. For local information we 
have outstanding organizations in every 
key industry who give us the exact con- 
ditions on their lines whenever we ask it. 
Business concerns which receive these re- 
ports have gladly reciprocated with infor- 
mation about their own business. One 
distributor, who supplies material to many 
local manufacturers, reports to us_ the 
number of orders he receives each week. 
We have one bank in each section of the 
city that we may call upon for information 
of conditions in that locality. By being 
careful to maintain an impartial position, 
we can secure dependable information from 
organized labor. Through our own em- 
ployment work we know the firms who are 
employing additional office workers and 
those that are releasing workers. 

“While we are reporting local conditions 
only, we are careful to keep informed re- 
garding conditions in other sections so that 
we will have a correct background of in- 
formation for comparative purposes. For 
this purpose we receive the reports issued 
from banks in different sections of the 
country. Needless to say, we have on our 
desk a few books on economic history bv 
recognized authorities, so that we may 
keep our memory refreshed on the history 
of previous periods. 

* 


Died 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—George A. Helms, 
who for the past eight years has been 
manager of the high school and college 
department of the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia publishers, died of heart 
attack at his home in Wayne, Pa. 
* ok ok 
Costs of Running Universities 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The incomes of 
universities and colleges are not used solely 
to impart knowledge and to provide in- 
struction for their students, but a consider- 
able proportion is expended for overhead 
operating costs. 
x * ® 
In the survey of the business manage- 
ment and finances of the 52 land-grant 





colleges in the United States just com- 
pleted by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, it was found that of every dollar 
received by these institutions 17.8 cents 
are utilized to pay administrative salaries, 
maintain and operate buildings and grounds, 
and defray other general expenses. The 
remaining 82.2 cents are expended for 
strictly instructional purposes. 
i ee 

Varityper “Sold” by Students 

New York, N. Y.—When students in 
the Reno Business College, Reno, Nevada, 
were asked to select a sales product with 
a particular appeal to business men, they 
chose the Varityper. With the Varityper 
as the subject and a few samples of ad- 
vertising literature describing the machine, 
each student composed a sales letter pur- 


porting to come from the sales mana- 
ger. These letters, examples of student 
sales letter writing, were forwarded to 


J. Hausman, general sales manager 
of Varityper, Incorporated, who was 
asked to pass his opinion on the merits 
of the letters. The sales manager was so 
pleased with the letters and the fact that 
they had been written about his product 
that he forwarded cash prizes to the writers 
of the three best letters. 


* * oe 
Portable Typewriters 
In the Home 
New York, N. Y.—The home continues 


to be the largest user of the portable type- 
writers, Philip D. Wagoner, president of 
Underwood, Elliot Fisher Company, de- 
clared recently in announcing a new model 
Underwood Portable Typewriter. This 
small machine has been under development 
and test for more than a year with the idea 
of producing a new degree of quietness. 
Several other principles and mechanical 
features are new in this new model Un- 
derwood Portable. 
* * & 


“Urges Junking 
School Shops” 

3AYONNE, N. J.—High school courses 
must be changed to fit the student for a 
definite place in life, according to Dr. 
Preston A. Smith, superintendent of 
schools at Bayonne, N. J 

Speaking before the Department of Su- 
perintendence convention at Detroit last 
month, Dr. Smith advised junking domestic 
science and technical and industrial arts 
courses, 

“We are wasting our time when dabbling 
around with these shops. The thing to do 
is to prepare the high school boy for one 
definite job,” he said. 

“The school should offer a basic course 
of two and one-half or three years in 
practical English, history, geography, eco- 
nomics, trade relations, finance, insurance 
—all of which will be of an elementary 
nature. This will be topped off with an 
intensive course of one to one and one- 
half years of stenography or bookkeeping 
machine operation.” 

x oe ok 


Harvard Advertising Prizes 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—The winners of the 
Harvard advertising awards for 1930 were 
announced on February 27 at a dinner in 
the Faculty Club of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in the 
presence of 100 guests prominent in the 
advertising field. Presentation of the 
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Suggestions 


awards, which included a gold medal and 
$10,000 in prizes, was made by Dr. Melvin 
‘{. Copeland, professor of, marketing and 
chairman of the jury which selected the 
winners. 

The awards, founded in 1923 by Edward 
\V. Bok to encourage merit and stimulate 
‘provement in advertising, include 11 

pes of advertising service or work in the 
old. 


* * * 
Buffalo’s School of Business 
BurFaLo, N. Y.—The University of 


ltuffalo has begun construction of its new 
school of business administration. It is to 
known as Crosby Hall, funds for its 
crection being donated by William H. 
Crosby, steel magnate. The building is to 
ready for the school’s fall term. 
* * * 


Business Teacher Training 

New York, N. Y.—St. John’s College 
School of Accounting, Commerce and 
Finance, is now offering a number of 
‘caching courses to non-graduates and 
oraduate students preparing for the ex- 
minations to teach commercial subjects in 
the New York City high schools. Ap- 
proval for these courses has been granted 
hy both the New York State Board of 
Regents and by the New York City Board 
of Education. 

The course will include methods of 
teaching accounting and bookkeeping, 
methods of teaching commercial arithmetic 
and business subjects, elementary psychol- 
gy, educational psychology, logic and 
ethics, and the history of philosophy. 

* * OF 


Died 

SoutH BRAINTREE, MAss.—Dudley F. 
Hallock, an instructor in the Braintree 
high school, died at his home January 8. 
He leaves a mother, a brother and sister. 
He was twenty-six years old. 

* 
Office een 

And Education 

Cambridge, Mass.——A New England 
Office Management Association was or- 

ganized recently as a branch of the Na- 
tional Association, ont its president is a 
eee business educator of Boston, H. 

Rasely, vice president of Burdette Col- 
“i Other officers elected at this incep- 
tion meeting are G. F. Glacy, vice presi- 
dent, comptroller of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad; Harold M. Lawson, office man- 
ager of the Salada Tea Company, is sec- 
retary; L. H. Brigham, office service man- 
ager of the American Optical Company, 
is treasurer. 

This organization meeting was devoted 
tc the general problem of office manage- 
ment. The speaker was W. H. Leffing- 
well, and 200 office managers and person- 
nel directors were present and a_ lively 
discussion ensued. Plans for future meet- 
ings are definite and indicate that con- 
siderable interest is being shown in this 
organization. The next meeting takes 
place on April 20 and wil be devoted to 
after- a training of office work- 
ers. The season’s final meeting on May 
18 will take up the problems of assign- 
ment of office work, measuring productiv- 
ity and determining wages to be paid. 


Curriculum Revision 

Troy, N. Y.—A complete survey of the 
secretarial department and a reorganization 
of the curriculum was made at the Russell 


ee College here recently by Professor 

J. Nichols, Harvard University. The 
witli has plans for a new set of build- 
ings and expects to increase gradually its 
offerings in the field of business training 
for women. 

* * 

Commercial Club 
News Letter 

New York, N. ¥Y.—New York Univer- 
sity’s Commercial Teachers Club has is- 
sued its first news letter. No regular date 
for publication has been announced. Its 
purpose, however, is explained in the pres- 
ident’s statement that, “The Commercial 
Club News Letter, the club’s newest proj- 
ect, is being developed with the hope that 
through this medium, the members of the 
club may kept in touch with happenings 
and developments that may be of interest 
to them, and especially that they may 
know something of the activities in which 
their fellow members are engaged.” The 
Club News Letter is published under the 


direction of Peter L. Agnew, at Room 
775, Education Building, New York Uni- 
versity. 
* ae x 

School of Commerce 
Journal 

Denver, Colo.—Another lively and at- 
tractive news magazine of school activity 


is Trade Winds, monthly publication of the 
School of Commerce, University of Den- 
ver. Published in true journalistic style, 
it gives the reader alumni news, faculty 
and curriculum information, sport news, 
book reviews, jokes and Bossip. 


Occupational Seem 
Lynchburg, Va.—The commercial sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Association 
is conducting a state-wide commercial oc- 
cupation survey. Questionnaires are be- 
ing mailed extensively. 
* *£ x 
Commercial Students 
Aid in Exhibit 
Westfield, Ind—When the township's 
high schools exhibited their school work 
here recently, it was noticed that the com- 
mercial department was responsible for 
the publication of a four-page school paper 
and that the programs for the event had 
been typed by the business students. 
* x 


* 
Odd Oil 

New Orleans, La.—With the arrival of 
the German motorship Max Albrecht came 
a corgo of 4,270 tons of sunflower seed 
oil, reported to be the first shipment of 
this commodity to enter the port of New 
Orleans. 

The sunflower seed product, amber in 
color, was manufactured in Odessa, 
Ukraine, shipped from that port to Rot- 
terdam, Holland, and then to New Or- 
leans. The oil will be used in the manu- 
facture of food products and soap. 

: = 


Employment Stabilization In 
Chamber of Commerce Report 


Washington, D. C—The measurable 
progress already made by some American 
corporations toward employment stabiliza- 
tion and the methods which have proved 
most effective in protecting workers 
against the disturbing effects of industrial 
fluctuations are reviewed in a comprehen- 
sive report made public here recently by 
the American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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TIME 
TRAINING 


for the 
Alert Teacher 


and 
Business Man 


Recent changes in business 
demand for the teacher of 
business and the business ex- 
ecutive new training equip- 
ment—not only the methods 
and procedure and knowl- 
edge but 
those essential to meet fur- 
and develop- 


effective today, 


changes 
The 


training meets these new re- 


ther 
ments. new LaSalle 
quirements—equips you to 
deal with things as they are 
and are to be—not as they 
“used to be.” 

You should know about this 
new and authoritative home 
study training — available 
for the teacher or executive 
who wants to earn more by 
knowing more—who wants 
a future instead of a ques- 
tion mark—who wishes to 
compel larger success. 

Tell us the branch of spe- 
cialized training which ap- 
peals to you—whether ac- 
countancy, business manage- 
traffic 
etc.— which 


ment, management, 


law, business 
field you are interested in. 
The 


will come to you immediate- 














complete information 








ly and without cost or obli- 
gation. 


LaSalle 


Extension University 


LaSalle Extension University 482-R 


| Michigan Ave. at Forty-first St., Chicago 


Kindly send me full information about 
your mew training in 


(Here indicate the field of business in which you 
are interested) 


Name 


Address 
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Stenographers 


Note Books 


H&NO MULBERRY BRAND 
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High Quality 
Pure White 
Smooth Finish 


Hano 
notebooks and business . papers 


may be purchased directly from 


The diversitied line of 


the Hano Paper Corporation at 


substantial price reductions. 


Write today for vour free port- 
school giving 


folio of papers 


sainples and net prices. 


“A Paper For Every School Need” 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


Established over 


BUSH TERMINAL 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


30 years 
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Hand RECORDS 
¥3 the cost of other systems 
Handy facts about your business insure success 
Correct judgment and analysis is based on knowing 
PACTS. These areclearlyrevealed by HANDIFAX, 
Just think—5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. 
Facts now buried in your records will take on new 
life when made visible. HANDIFAX cuts record- 
23 keeping costs 40%—it 
isconvenient; compact; 
flexible; portable; quick 
and handy to use asa 
sheet of paper. Use for 
anykindor sizeof record. 
Send for free Hand- 
ifax Illustrated folder. 
ROSS.GOULD co. 

313 N. Tenth St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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What Others Want to Know 


Filing 
Gentlemen : 
Can you tell me of any school which 
gives special courses in filing? 
Marjorie Mix 
ee 
There is the New York School of 
Filing, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Columbia University 
teaches a course in filing as a part of 
the University Extension course in 
secretarial studies. Remington-Rand 
Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Y., has a correspondence course in 
the subject —Eb. 
* * * 


Business English 


Gentlemen : | 
Our Business English class is making a 
formal report and I have chosen for my 
topic, “Business Machines.” Any informa- 
tion you have to offer on this subject will 
be appreciated. 
Constance Armant 
Johnson City, N. Y 
Professor F. J. Nichols, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Cambridge, Mass., has issued 
several bulletins on the subject. The 
1929 Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association con- 
tains a chapter devoted to ‘Course 
of Study Making in Office Ma- 
chines”. Jessie Graham's article 1 


the March issue of THE JOURNAL OF 


BusINess Epucation describes a 
plan for teaching business report 
writing in the Business English 
Class. 

* cs * 
Signature 
Gentlemen : 


Please tell me where the “Miss” goes 
when a single woman is signing her name 


above a typewritten signature. Is the 
“Miss” penwritten, typewritten, or both? 
Marjorie E. Smith 


Connersville, Ind. 

All references seem to indicate 
that a signature consists of the writ- 
ers name only, thus: Mary Doe, 
John Brown. If a title of any sort 
is used it is not a part of the signa- 
ture and is used only to designate 
social, business or political position. 
In such cases it appears quite logical 
to sign by hand one’s name, thus: 
Mary Doe, leaving title or social 
status for the typewritten line, in 
which case it is written immediately 
to the left of the typewritten name, 
hus: (Miss) Mary Doe, or ( Mrs.) 
Mary Doe, and titles written to the 
right, thus: Mary Doe, President. 
In all cases the handwritten signature 
consists simply of the writer’s name, 
regardless of rank or title, and it is 
most expedient to make one’s signa- 
ture always the same. 


Meetings and Conferences 


‘The Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 28 - May 1. Subject: Busi- 
ness Leadership and the Public. 
Questions to be discussed: Can Pro- 
duction and Consumption Be Bal- 


anced? Can the Nation’s Purchasing 
Power Be Kept at an Even Level? 
Can Saturation Points be Deter- 


mined? What Place has Business in 
Municipal Development? Can Relief 
from [Existing State Taxes be Ob- 
tained Without Reducing Expendi- 
tures? What is the Relationship of 
the Price of Silver to the Recovery 
of Our Foreign Trade? Can Over- 
production in the Natural Resources 
Industries be Controlled? © What 
about—Continuity of Employment? 
Long Time Business Budgeting ? Im- 
proved Production and Sales Meth- 
ods ? 


The International Chamber of 
Commerce holds its Sixth General 
Congress in Washington, D. C., 
May 4-9. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


The California Commercial 
Teachers Association meets in San 
Francisco on April 25, at the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange. Topic: 
“What Business Expects of the Com- 
mercial Educator.” 

This is a joint meeting, in many 
respects, between business men and 
business educators. Members of 
both groups will meet on the com- 
mon ground of education. The 
morning session includes a tour of 


‘the San Francisco Stock Exchange ; 


then follows a luncheon and sectional 
meetings to consider several divisions 
of commercial training. 

Henry I. Chaim, of the High 
School of Commerce, San Francisco, 
is president of the association. He 
will be joined at the meeting by sev- 
eral superintendents and _ principals. 


Goldey College, Wiimington, 
Delaware, has arranged a confer- 
ence for commercial teachers, high 
school principals and business men 
to be held at the college, on April 
18. Methods of teaching commer- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BUSINESS LAW, by Dwight A. Pom- 
eroy: Cincinnati, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 722 pp. 

Here is another textbook of the orthodox 
pe by the Assistant Professor of Business 
aw, University of Chicago. The follow- 
rg chapter headings indicate its scope: 
aw and Its Administration; Property; 
rts; Contracts; Agency; Employer and 


mployee; Negotiable Instruments; Sure- 
‘ship; Insurance; Bailments; Carriers; 
-ales; Partnership; Corporations; Deeds 


* Conveyance; Mortgages; Landlord and 

‘nant; Business Crimes. All of these 
tles are covered in this book. 

To those who like a text of this sort, 
Business Law” will make its appeal. 
cach chapter or chapter division is fol- 
'»wed by a representative list of quiz ques- 
1ons—a feature now found in the best of 

idern texts. There are still some teach- 

; of business law who prefer a text cov- 
‘ing a wide range of legal rules, stated in 

brief, concise and clear manner. The 
author has produced a creditable book of 
his type. In his preface he describes the 

dagogical method to which he conceives 
his book fitted when he says: “A careful 
study of these rules and the accompanying 
roblems will not make the student quali- 
ned to act as his own lawyer, but will give 
him an appreciation of law as a form of 
social control, a training in distinguishing 
issues and in clear thinking, and above all 
an awareness of legal situations involving 
rights and liabilities which should be rec- 
nized,” 

It is doubtful if any student ever ap- 
roached a proper appreciation of law as a 
torm of social control by means of an ab- 
stract study of this sort. 

To be brief, as we must be, let the reader 
think of “Business Law” as a well-written, 
accurate and otherwise creditable text book 
known to all experienced teachers as a 

text 


CHARLES N. HULVEY 
* * Ok 
OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING, by Rufus and Blanche 
Stickney: New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $1.60. 

Office and Secretarial Training is a new, 
practical, refreshing text for use in the 
Office Practice Department of the Private 
Business School, or the Commercial De- 
partment in the High School. 

Rg first part of the book is devoted to 

e preparation of letters, the transcription 
if : deities, and the miscellaneous duties 
which fall to the lot of the average stenog- 





New Books Received 


Fundamentals of Office Practice, by 
loso and Hamilton: Cincinnati, 
Southwestern Publishing Company. 

General Business Training, by Crabbe 
and Slinker: Cincinnati, Southwestern 
Publishing Company. 

Business Administration, by Willis Wis- 
sler: New York, McGraw Hill Book 


Company, Ine. 


Then follows a study of enclo- 
mailing, telegrams and cablegrams, 
shipping and transportation, reference 
books, office machinery, filing, and making 
the application for one’s first position. 

The authors have stressed the importance 
of character development throughout the 
book. At the end of each chapter they have 
presented to the student many interesting 
problems designed to test his judgment, 
tact, and originality. Many of the prob- 
lems consist of hypothetical situations with 
which they are likely to be confronted after 
they get into their first position. These 
problems alone make this book stand out 
as being different, interesting, and de- 
cidedly practical. 


rapher. 
sures, 


BRUCE F. GATES 
x * * 


WORK BOOK for use with Exercises 
in 20th Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting; South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 


A collection of student exercises on per- ~ 


forated sheets which can be removed from 
the book at the direction of the instructor. 
It contains sufficient paper for solution of 
the seventy exercises in the first fifteen 
chapters of ‘ 
Accounting” (Sixteenth Edition). The 
papers are arranged in the same order as 
the exercises appear in the text. 
Instructions to the student reveal that 
there are two types of exercises in the 
text, (1) those marked “Oral or Writ- 
ten” and ((2) those which must be com- 
pleted with pen and ink. The “Oral or 
Written” exercises should follow each text 
assignment as a part of the assignment 
and be completed in connection with its 


preparation. 
* * 


ELEMENTS OF THE LAW OF 
CONTRACTS, by Arthur Berriedale 
Keith: New York, Oxford University 
Press. 151 pp. $2.00. 

This little book is by an English author, 
a professor of law at the University ot 

Edinburgh, and is based upon English law. 
It was written as an introduction to the 
study of the standard treatises of Anson, 
Pollock, and Salmond on the Law of Con- 
tracts. The 1 anguage of the book is suffi- 
ciently non-technical for the general reader 
and, at the same time, profound enough for 
the learned teacher of contract law. 

The teacher, and even advanced students 
of law, will find this book particularly in- 
teresting in parts where it carries the read- 
er to the source of contract law, and to the 
very beginnings of some of our important 
principles of law which we, as Americar, 
students, are apt to lose sight of in an age 
which places modernity above historical 
accuracy. 

The book 
to American 
study of the Law of 
could well be used as such by intelligent 
students who wish to inform themselves, 
generally, on the fundamental conceptions 
of contract law. 

Teachers of law and of the other social 
sciences, will find the book inspiring and 


43 


should not be recommended, 
students, as a text for the 
Contracts: vet. it 


‘20th Century B ee and ' 


will receive from the read- 


no doubt they : c 
ing of it new thoughts on the subject of so- 
cial control through the contractual rela- 
tion. 


CHARLES N. HULVEY 


Selected Books 
Of 1930 


From a list of Sixty Edu- 
cational Books compiled 
for the Journal of the 
National Educa- 
tion Association 


The American Road to Culture, by 
G. S. Counts: New York, John Day. A 
social interpretation of education in the 
United States. 

How To Supervise, by G. C. Kyte: 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co. Covers the 
history and psychology of supervision, or- 
ganization, and the methods of the super- 
visor himself in overlooking and encour- 
aging teachers. 

National Education Association: De- 
partment of Superintendence Eighth 
Yearbook; by the National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. The super- 
intendent surveys supervision. Carefully 
organized to bring out meaning and neces- 
sity of suy} yervision. 

Statistics for Teachers, by Tiegs and 
Crawford: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. Gives exactly what the teacher, 
principal, or superintendent needs to know 
of statistical science as applied to the one 
field of education and prepares the teacher 
to apply simple statistical procedures in 
connection with the daily work of the 
school. 

Viewpoints in Educational Psychol- 
ogy, by E. H. Cameron: New York, 
Century Company.  Skillfully assembles 
in convenient form a large group of care- 
fully selected readings on various phases 
of educational psychology. 

Educational Psychology, by Monroe, 
DeVoss and Reagan: New York, Double- 
day, Doran. Aims to produce an effective 
instrument in teacher-training, rather than 
to develop any special theory of educa- 
tional psychology or to present a com- 
plete survey of the subject. A _ college 
textbook admirably designed in treatment 
and topics for prospective teachers. 

Educational Problems for Psychologi- 
- Study, by Watson and Spence: New 

York, Macmillan Company. Applying the 
principle that “ideas should be learned in 
the form in which they are used”, the 
authors have presented the subject by the 
case method in revising and enlarging 
their earlier successful work, ‘Sketches 
In and Out of School”. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Office and 
Secretarial Training 


By STICKNEY AND STICKNEY 


PROVIDES a business laboratory in 
X which the pupil may apply _prac- 
tically those principles which he has al- 
ready learned in other commercial classes. 
‘yhe book is particularly adaptable, because 
it does not require the employment of ex- 
pensive machine equipment. 

342 pp., 54% x 814. List, $1.60 


Webb’s Simplified 
Touch Typewriting 


By R. F. WEBB 


Enables students to work 
constructively 





| Elementary Course, 82 pp., 82x11, List $1.20 
| Advanced Course, 152 pp., 842xll, “ 1.20 
| Intensive Course, 141 pp., 842xll, “ 1.40 
| Comprehensive Course, 

223 pp., 8'%xll, “ 1.60 


Teachers are invited to send 
for examination copies of these 
texts. Use school stationery. 


| 


‘Prentice-Hall, inc. 





20 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nl. Y, 











CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


Chicago .... . Illinois 


THE MULTI-FEATURE 
HOTEL 


LOCATION—On the shore of 
Lake Michigan, facing East End 
Park . . . quiet, restful. 

CONVENIENCE—Nine minutes 
from the center of things by IIli- 





nois Central Electric (300 
trains daily). 14 minutes by 
motor. 


ROOMS—600 of them and every 
one has an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan, outside exposure, 
tub and shower baths, and many 
other features. 


SPORTS—Private skating rink, 
three tennis courts, horse shoe 
court, completely equipped chil- 
dren’s playground, and_ varied 
forms of indoor entertainments 
and amusements. 

















THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only independent magazine devoted 
entirely to business Education. No busi- 
ness educator can afford to miss a single 
issue. Send in your subscription to-day if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for twelve issues 











Business Changes Bring 
New Education 


OME business schoolmen do not 
S seem to properly appreciate the 
fact that business is in a constant 
state of flux or change and that the 
content of the business course of 
twenty-five years ago is quite an- 
tiquated today. This was the keynote 
of the address by J. Evan Arm- 
strong, president of the Armstrong 
College of Business Administration, 
Serkeley, Calif., at the N. C. T. F. 
convention in Des Moines. Those 
who do appreciate this change will 
organize their schools and instruc- 
tion along the following lines, he ad- 
vised: 

The private business school should 
take care of the upper levels of em- 
ployment in business and industrial 
service. We must strike a balance 
in our business education and turn 
from the training of mere clerical, 
routine workers to the preparation of 
those who can deal with the creative, 
the constructive, the productive, the 
income producing aspects of busi- 
ness, 


A new environment 


Our courses must be organized on 
a definite quarter or semester unit 
basis; our language must be simpli- 
fied and made uniform. Teachers 
must not only have a collegiate edu- 
cation but a professional and_ busi- 
ness understanding to inspire their 
students with interest and high pur- 
pose. These new courses can no 
longer be put over in the garret of 
some down town building, but must 
he offered in an environment which 
will stimulate the interest of the in- 
dividual and furnish him with the 
modern educational facilities. 

To meet the challenge of this new 
order, every private business school, 
to endure, must offer a stenographic 
and a number of secretarial courses, 
a course in industrial accounting, a 
course in business management, and 
a course in modern merchandising. 
I recommend to the private business 
schools the use of the quarter unit 
system. With four  twelve-week 
quarters each year and with a vaca- 
tion period of two weeks at Christ- 
mas and another break of two weeks 
the latter part of June, you have an 
ideal set-up both for the maximum 
accomplishment of the student and 
the members of the instructional 
staff. 

The stenographic course, if it is to 
tie in with the quarter plan, must be 

(Continued on page 48) 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
magazine for teachers, 


has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 


| and this department has deservedly 


| lence. 





attained a high standard of excel- 
In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.’’—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
a ial State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
frstructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

me A 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“I enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
fereey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, O. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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Two chapters of Choosing Your Life 
Work, by William Rosegarten: New 
York, The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. One chapter on salesmanship and 
1e on advertising give mainly the traits 
on characteristics needed. — This is 
probably above the junior pupil. 


\Vhat chances a boy has in all types 
o} selling and advertising is related in 
the book, Profitable Vocations for Boys, 
lh, Weaver and Byler; New York, A. S. 
Barnes Company. 

store selling for girls has a place in 
the book, Profitable Vocations for Girls, 

E. W. Weaver: New York, A. S. 
arnes Company. 

Qualities That Make Successful Ad- 
vertisers, an article a ' LE. M. Woolley 

Printers’ Ink, July 15, 1916. Relates 

me of the qualities in men who be- 

une successful advertisers. 
Stenographer-Secretary 

Methods for the Selection of Comp- 
tometer Operators and Stenographers, 

ihe subject of an article in the Jour- 

of Applied Psychology, September, 
1921. 

A Test for Use in the Selection of 
Stenographers, is published in the Jour- 
nal ot Applied Psychology, December, 
1921. 

\ report of seventeen lectures given 
at the national conference held at the 
College of Secretarial Science of Boston 
University, 1923, is published by the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
bee 

\ detailed, technical report showing 
duties performed and traits possessed by 
successful secretaries is given in the 
book, Analysis of Secretarial Duties and 
Traits, by W. W. Charters and Isadore 
Whitley. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them, by Sherwin Cody: New York, 
World Book Company. 

The thorough training of a secretary 
is outlined in the book, Guidance for 
Youth, by Frank G. Davis: Boston, 
Ginn and Company. 

Secretarial and stenographic work is 
referred to in the book, Careers for Wo- 
men, by Catherine Filene: Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Selection of Typists and Stenogra- 
phers; Information on Available Tests, 
gives types of tests, publishers, authors. 
This article appeared in the April, 1927 
issue of the Journal of Personnel Re- 
search, 

Office Management, Its Principles and 
Practice, by Lee Galloway: New York, 
Ronald Press Company. Shows the 
stenographer at work, duties, organiza- 
tion of work, methods of handling of- 
fice details. 

The secretarial vocation is praised in 
the book, The Girl and the Job, by 
Saltzberger and Hoerle, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 

One of the most widely used tests is 
the work of Elmer R. Hoke, Prognostic 
Tests of Stenographic Ability: New 
York, Gregg Publishing Company. 

The secretary’s job is interestingly 
discussed in the book, Opportunities of 
Today for Boys and Girls, by Jackson, 
Deming and Bemis: New York, The 
Century Company. 





A Business Counselor’s Reference Books 


(Continued from page 31) 


A text on the whole field of the secre- 
tary is given in the book, The Private 
Secretary, His Duties and Opportuni- 
ties, by Edward J. Kilduff: New York, 
The Century Company. 


A discussion of positions open for ste- 
nographers and typists, with comment 
on_ needed traits and characteristics is 
follhd in the book, Vocations for Girls, 
by Laselle and Wiley: Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin and Company. 


The Bulletin, Vocational Information, 
published by Leland Stanford Junior 
University, gives points on these phases 
of secretarial and stenographic work: 
nature of work, opportunities, income, 
other rewards, working conditions, edu- 
cational preparation and personal quali- 
ties. 

Several pages are devoted to steno- 
graphic and secretarial jobs in the book, 
Fields of Work for Women—pages 49- 
57. (Previous Reference). 


A discussion on testing to sce whether 
applicants will be successful in this vo- 
cation is given in the article, The Selec- 
tion of a Successful Secretary, by A. T. 
Poffenberger, in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1922. 

A discussion of the traits and charac- 
teristics a secretary needs, the type of 
work done and wages paid will be found 
in chapter XL of Choosing Your Life 
Work, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

The description of a test to discover 
how successful a pupil will be as a ste- 
nographer is given in, An Intelligence 
Test for Stenographers, an article by 
Sadie Myers Shellow, in the Journal of 
Personnel Research, December, 1926. 

The Efficient Secretary, by Ellen Lane 
Spencer: New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

The frequency with which other kinds 
of work are grouped with stenography, 
needed knowledge of stenographers, and 
their wages is given in the Survey of 
Boys and Girls in Commercial Work, 
by the Cleveland Foundation, 1916. 

Training for Secretarial Practice, by 
Sarah A. Taintor: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

A good treatment of the opportunities 
and limitations of stenography and typ- 
ing as a vocation for boys is given in 


Profitable Vocations for Boys, by 
Weaver and Byler: New York, A. S. 
Barnes Company. 
Typist 

Tests on the quality of typing and 


Mimeograph work are given in the book, 
Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them, by Sherwin Cody: New York, 
World Book Company. 

Selection of Typists and Stenogra- 
phers; Information on Available Tests, 
by Max Freyd in the Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, April, 1927. 

Because of the monotony of typing, 
some other studies with the typewriting 
are advised in the book, The Girl and 
the Job, by Saltzberger and Hoerle: 
New York, Henry Holt and Company. 
Page 8. 

The many details needed to be 
watched by the typist are enumerated 
in Chapter VII of the book, The Ef- 
ficient Secretary, by Ellen” Lane Spen- 








cer: New Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

A prognostic typing test is presented 
and discussed in the article, Success in 
Typewriting, by Minnie A. Vavra, in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

General Commercial Field 

A Ten-Minute Test in Junior Employ- 
ment Offices, by H. H. Bixler in the 
magazine, School and Society, Septem- 
ber 10, 1921. Pages 166-168. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use 
Them, by Sherwin Cody: New York, 
World Book Company. 

Opportunities and Requiremenis in 
Local Occupations—Part I: Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. 

Commercial Work and Training for 
Girls, by Jeanette Eaton and Bertha M. 
Stevens: New York, The Macmillan 
Company. 

Office Management, Its Principles and 
Practice, by Lee Galloway: New York, 
The Ronald Press Company. Especially 
Chapter XXX, 

Does Business Want Scholars? An 
article in Harpers Magazine, May, 1928, 
by Walter S. Gifford. 

Occupations, by Gowin, Wheatley and 
Brewer: Boston, Ginn and Company 
Especially Chapter XIV. 

The Girl and the Job, by 
Saltzberger: New York, 
and Company. 

Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools, by Harry D. Kitson: Boston, 
Ginn and Company. Especially Chapter 


York, 


Hoerle 
Henry 


and 
Hoit 


Psychological Tests in Business, by 
A. W. Kornhauser and Kingsbury: 
Chicago, University of Chicago 
Especially Chapter ITI. 

The Vocational Education of Girls 
and Women, by Albert H. Leake: New 
York, The Macmillan Company. Espe- 
cially Chapter XII, 

_Fields of Work for Women, by Mi- 
riam S. Leuck: New York, D. Appleton 
and Company. Especially Chapter VII. 

Making a Living, by Leverett S. 
Lyon: New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Especially Chapters VI to XVII 
which give the pupil an idea of the or- 
ganization of business. 

General Business Science, by Jones 
and Bertchi: New York, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

Success Through Vocational Guid- 
ance, by McKinney and Simons: Chi- 
cago, American School Press. Especial- 
ly Chapter V. 

A New Conception of Office Practice, 
by Frederick G. Nichols: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press. 

Vocations, by William M. 
3oston, Houghton Mifflin 
Especially Chapter XIV. 

Planning a Career, by Smith 
Blough: New York, American 
Company. Especially Chapter 'X. 

Boys and Girls in Commercial Work, 
by Bertha M. Stevens: Cleveland, The 


Press. 


Proctor: 
Company. 


and 


Book 


Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation. 
Preftable Vocations for Girls, by FE. 


Barnes 
Chapter 


York, A. S. 


Especially 


W. ‘Weaver: New 
and Company. 
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“ Where - Can - I - Buy - It” - Directory 





SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
set. Light 
and Strong 
for Type- 
writer, or 
Telephone. 


Stool when 
not uw 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton. 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 





Stands 
Stand Top-— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 


Drop Leaf—l4”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Stool Seat—1%4”x13”"” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
backs. 
Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, tll., U.S. A. 














I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 


=, Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


IMPROVED FILE & RACK CO. 
86 Park Place N. Y. City, N. Y. 














TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 


Endorsed by leading educators in America 


and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 

















AYitin Diplomas 
Cee ( Jrarlers Sel /LOsSICT I 


SOLD IN EVERY STATE 
Send for samples and prices 





| Martin Diploma Co., 641 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Fully 
Equipped 
$37.50 


POST -O-GRAF 


Rotary Stencil Duplicator 


Prints thousands of copies of anything 
typed, written or drawn, from a_ single 
stencil, on any size paper from postal card 
to 9x14 inches. 





Simple to understand, easy to operate and 
turns out work as clear and perfect as that 
done by machines costing three or four 
times the price of POST-O-GRAF. 


Write for circular 


POST-O-GRAF, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


INC. 








If you have something to sell to the 
Business Schools, there is no more 
effective means than through the ad- 
vertising pages of 
The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 














There is a Demand for the College-Trained 


Tradition is powerful and cannot 
be wholly ignored, but the e<iucator 
must not be forever subservient to 
conservatism. If a change is re- 
quired he must be courageous enough 
to attempt to educate the opposition 
and sometimes to fight it. 

If the selection of students is care- 
fully made adverse feeling with re 
spect to these courses will soon break 
down. In my judgment the strictly 
secretarial practice courses should 
not be open to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. These courses should not be 
used to weed out non-college mate- 
rial. The aim is the training of 
high-type secretaries and the work 
should be offered only to students 
who actually expect to graduate. 

The curriculum to be set up for 
the training of secretaries should in 
the main be governed by logic rather 
than by historical or other considera- 
tions. The duties of the secretary 
must be carefully scrutinized and 
subjects must be included that aim 
to train her for efficient service. Cer- 
tain simple, routine duties, of course, 
need not be taught in school, but 
shorthand, typewriting, office man- 


Secretary 


(Continued from page 30) 


agement, handling of the mail, fil- 
ing, routing of papers, meeting peo- 
ple, the development of desirable 
personal traits, are all matters that 
bear directly on secretarial duties 
and much concerning them can be 
taught in the classroom. 

The greatest need in the way of 
hasic work for the secretary is Eng- 
lish. One year of English composi- 
tion should be prescribed, and in 
addition a semester of business cor- 
respondence, and one elective in 
English literature should be required. 
To appreciate the meaning of the 
development of desirable attitudes or 
personal traits a vear of psychology 
is probably necessary. To enrich 
her understanding of people a sem- 
ester in the principles of sociology is 
highly valuable. Considerable work 
in the social sciences is necessary to 
give vision and poise. American 


government, principles of economics, 


and some history should be taken. 
In the field of commerce a year of 
general accounting is necessary and 
probably a semester of secretarial or 
professional accounting should be 
added. The secretary is often called 


upon to collect facts and put data in 
tabular form, and for this reason a 
course in statistics should be in- 
cluded. In some positions, as for 
instance in a credit bureau, a knowl- 
edge of law is desirable, so that a 
year of business law should be re- 
quired. Certain other courses in 
commerce are highly desirable. 
These include marketing, money and 
banking, corporation finance, and 
public finance. 

Logically mathematics should be 
required in the curriculum in order 
to prepare the student for certain 
commerce courses suggested, but 
mathematics scares many girls and 
some consideration must be given to 
the capacity of the type of students 
that are likely to take the course. 

It is submitted that a student grad- 
uating from a course of this char- 
acter would be head and shoulders 
above the stenographer trained at 
the high school level and far more 
efficient than the girl that flounders 
around during her four years:in col- 
lege and after graduation takes a few 
months in stenography and typewrit- 


oe 
ing. 
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cial subjects will be discussed. Jay 
\\. Miller is chairman of the arrange- 
ments Committee at Goldey College. 


The Commercial Education As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
holds its spring meeting at the 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, 
May 2. John Robert Gregg will 
s;cak on the future of commercial 
ecucation. Typewriting, shorthand, 
} okkeeping, business arithmetic, of- 
fice practice subjects will be brought 

fore the audiences and round ta- 
bles in the form of demonstrations 

| methods discussions. 

— E. Cole, of the Langley 
I!igh School, Pittsburgh, is president 

the association. The program for 
th event is under the direction of 


k. G. Walters, Grove City College, 

Grove City, Pa., and Karl M. Mau- 

kert, of Duffs-Iron City College, 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


(he Central Commercial Teach- 
ers Association convenes in Water- 
loo, lowa, May 7-9. Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill, formerly executive secretary 
oi the National Education Associa- 
tion, is one of the outstanding parti- 
cipants in the program at this meet- 
ing. Business, shorthand, Stenotype 
and school executive sections will 
proceed with programs now under ar- 
rangement, 

Bruce F, 
Waterloo, is 


Gates, Gates College, 
chairman of the ar- 
rangements. Section meetings are in 
charge of R. M. Phillips, of Des 
Moines; W. D. Wigent, of Chicago; 
H. M. Wright, also of Chicago. H. 
I. Barnes, of the Barnes Commercial 
School, is president of the associa- 
tion. 





Meetings and Conferences 


(Continued from page 42) 


The Fourth Annual Convention 
of the Southwestern Private Com- 
mercial Schools Association will be 


received by Dallas, Texas, on 
April 25. 
Problems under consideration: 


Should the Advertising Policies of 
Susiness Schools be Changed to Meet 
Modern Advertising Practices ? What 
Are Business Standards? What Is 
Ahead for Business Schools? Train- 
ing Your Students to Meet the De- 
mands of an Exacting Business 
World; How the Private Business 
School Can Build Good Will With 
Employers; Secretarial Training and 
Its Place in the First Class Commer- 
cial School; Business College Stand- 
ards and Ethics; Business Education 
and Financial Returns; Getting the 
3est Results from Solicitors. 

George A. Meadows, of Meadows- 
Draughon Business College, Shreve- 
port, La., is president of the associa- 
tion. 

The progress of the private com- 
mercial school in New York State 
will be reviewed at the annual 
meeting of the Business Education 
Association of the State of New 
York, to be held in Rochester, N. 
Y., May 8 - 10. In advance of the 
convention, the 1931 yearbook of 
the association was distributed to 
those interested in the activities of 
the association. 

The Commercial Education As- 
sociation of New York and Vicin- 
ity holds its spring meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on May 25. Special demon- 
strations of teaching methods in 
New York City high schools will 
be presented at this meeting for 
the first time. 


Selected Books of 1930 


(Continued from page 43) 


Measurement in High 
School, by C. W. Odell: New York, The 
Century Company. A comprehensive 
study of educational measurement discuss- 
ing critically all the available tests for 
each of the chief subject groups taught in 
iugh school. 


Specimen Objective Examinations, by 
Ruch and Rice: New York, Scott, Fores- 
man Company. A _ collection of thirty- 
five examinations which in a recent nation- 
wide competition were adjudged the best 


Educational 


in the various subjects and which are suit- 
able for study and imitation by teachers 
interested in objective testing. 

Standard Tests, by Charles Russell: 
Boston, Ginn and Company. A hand book 
for the classroom teacher. Unusually 
practical and valuable for student teachers 
who wish to understand the theories and 
technics of testing. 


Research and Thesis Writing, by J. 
C. Almack: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 


R. Mead: 





Company. A book on the principles and 
technics of thesis construction but dealing 
mainly with the fundamentals of research 
and its chief methods of procedure. 


Studying the Major Subjects, by C. 
C. Crawford: Los Angeles, Calif., Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Offers 
real help to real students in solving in a 
practical way the main study difficulties. 


Fifth Yearbook, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association: Washington, D. C., The 
National Education Association. Teach- 
ing as a creative art. Offers valuable 


projects to be used in the various grades 


and in high school. 


Extra-Instructional Activities of the 


Teacher, by Roscoe Pulliam: New 
York, Doubleday, Doran Company. Sug- 
gests the means by which the classroom 
teacher may meet the extra-instructional 
problems, such as school discipline, at- 


records, relations with 
A modern presenta- 


tendance, health, 
parents and the like. 
tion. 


Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association Yearbook; Phil- 
adelphia, Banks Business College. Sets 
forth sound principles and interprets these 
principles as applied to various types of 
teaching institutions and in various busi- 
ness subjects offered by them. 


of Guidance, by A. J. 
York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. An adequate picture of the 
many methods used to guide pupils and 
of the ramifications of the guidance move- 
ment. 


Principles 
Jones: New 


— and Auditorium Activities, 
by H. C. McKown: New York, the Mac- 
millan Picaoe. Presents programs and 
program material appropriate for all kinds 
and sizes of schools and all grades. 


Supervising Extracurriculum Activi- 
ties in the American Secondary School, 


by P. V. Terry: New York, McGraw- Hill 
Company. <A carefully organized guide 
book discussing the growth, importance 


and value of extracurriculum activities in 
secondary schools, important types of 
student organizations, problems of organi- 
zation and supervision, and student  par- 
ticipation in the government of the schools. 


Universities, American, English, Ger- 
man, by Abraham Flexner: New York, 
Oxford University Press. A_ sensational 
but constructive criticism of American col- 
leges, marred by some inaccuracies and 
over-statements. 


Higher Education In America, by E. 
A Kent: Boston, Ginn and Company. 

“Twenty-four unsatisfied professors, direc- 
tors, presidents, and others in a dozen 
colleges issue a startling, determined series 
of proposals to bring college teaching up 
to what its critics insist it is not. 


Homeroom Activities, by Good and 
Crow: New York, Professional and Tech- 
nical Press. A complete authoritative 
work covering the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, but devoted principally to practical, 
everyday material for use of homeroom 
leaders and pupils. Includes programs for 
many curriculum subjects. Good bibliog- 
raphy. 


Supervised Student-Teaching, by A. 
New York, Johnson Publishing 
Company. A contribution to sound think- 
ing and practical action in this perplexing 
phase of educational work. 
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“= Teachers Agencies == sam C. Williams 


(Continued from page 38) 














MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU CLARK-BREWER 


Kansas City, South Bend, 


Slane. Wash oa TEACHERS AGENCY 
Flatiron Building New York City 


‘Atlanta, Ga. 
Placing the right teacher in the 
right position. WRITE US. We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 


—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 

















One REGISTRATION FOR DIsTINGUISHED 


e a h e YT S ALL FIVE OFFICES PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO _ SPOKANE 
, ‘ ia MINNEAPOLIS = KANSAS CITY 
Get a choice position through 


us—any part of the country. 











Openings in business schools, - 
high schools, colleges—now BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
5 ia Meade Half of CLASS COMMERCIAL 

or tor ° epte - seit a 18) INSTRUCTORS! 

the state universities have High schools, colleges and normal 
selected our candidates. — are —< on us oo 
. : . = ass commercial teachers. e de- ‘er 
Highest tvpe of service. Em- powacel for college graduates is par- schools were always the most friendly. 
ployers, report your vacan- ticularly good. We have some fine One ot the strongest traits in Mr. 
Ts oe : openings on file now. Write for a Williams’ character was the keen interest 
cies. Write us now. registration blank. Our service is he took in young people. His geniality, 


backed by an experience of thirty kindness, enthusiasm, scholarship and sym- 
years in this work pathy with their point of view made him 


a teacher of unusual inspirational power 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY and influence. He was known as a teacher 


9 Bowling Green, Kentucky of unusual ability and as a sympathetic 
friend, ready and willing to give advice 




















and help. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


He was president of the Eastern Com- 


Teachers mercial Teachers Association in 1908. 


. Mr. Williams s | é 3, 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. Professional 1853 in Fingal, Ontario, Canada of Eng” 


lish pioneer stock. He died on December 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Placement ¥ 1, 1930 at his home in Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Service where he lived during the last six years 
of his life. 


ALL THROUGH Surviving him are his wife, two sisters, 


a a Mrs. H. A. Horton and Mrs. Edmund 
| THE YEAR Williams; two sons, Leroy and James 


er a | C It Edwin Williams, and one daughter, Mrs. 
onset Melvin J. Stearns. 


| Need a man around 26, col- | . h B 
lege graduate, C. P. A. certifi- | The Ohio Teac ers bureau a, 
te, f i ition—fi 1 H ; ' 
——, A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio = Business Changes Bring 


Other vacancies for the right New Education 


| teachers. | Teachers Age ncies ! (Continued from page 44) 
Write for our free literature. ‘ . sais ; 
Advertise your ser- given 1n a minimum of nine months. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Gise tame Tell In _view of Dun’s and srad- 
MARION, IND. ’ . street's reports on business failures, 

4 | | teachers what you it would seem important that the fu- 
ee have to offer in the ture business man should know some- 
Journal of Busi- thing about the whole financial struc- 
ture of business, the form of busi- 


~ COMMERCIAL a aa ae ness Organization, the sources and 


TEACHERS NEEDED ea a methods of financing the business en- 


terprise, and the policies necessary 
For Public Schools and Colleges ers read. for sound financial administration. 
Throughout the Entire West | Mr. Armstrong included in this ad- 


Unexcelled Service | or Further Information dress specimen set-ups for courses in 
| Write to the several divisions of this all- 


| ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY The around business curriculum. He also 
| 
































Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager , spoke of texts and the faculty, say- 
40 U, S. Neti. otter Bldg. Journal of Business ing that a great many of the private 

DENVER, COLO. Education schouls were using obsolete textbooks 
LARGEST IN THE WEST | 1170 Broadway New York and that the faculty was lacking in 
contact with actual business. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 











Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
{ano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Adding Machines 
fet & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Adding Typewriters 


a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billmg Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Ty marites Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York . A 

Underwood P'typewriter C <upane. 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Blank Books 
no Paper a aati Bush Terminal 23, 
* Brooklyn, Y. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Renmnaaee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 


Hano Paper a alent Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 
— Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
6 


Crowell Co., Thos. Y., 393 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. 7. 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
ew York, 
Ellis Publishing Ca. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
iregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, II. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 921 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


N. Y. 

Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 

ork, N. Y. 

Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 
St., Baltimore, Md 

W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


N. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


aN. 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—T ypewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, : 
Searles Brtctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, II! 


Copyholders 
American Electric Co., Inc., 6420 So. State St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Desk Files and Racks 
Improved File and Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 
5 ¥. 


ork, N. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
Martin Diploma Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 


lass. 
Dunlicati: Machi 


Dick Company, rs B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2204 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Tit 
Post-O-Graf, Ine. Wilkes- pesre, iy a 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Underwood Typewriter jth wal 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Duplicating Machine Papers 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 
Underwood Typewriter $ ampany, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper . orporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
sf 


Brooklyn, 


Filing Equipment 
Ross-Gould Co., 309 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
eo Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
International Accountants Society, Inc., 3411 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, IIl. 
Professional School of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Index Cards 
Aigner Co., G. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Hano- Paper 


Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chap. M. ayo & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
yn, } 
Sanford Nite. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Loose Leaf Books & Binders 
Aigner Co., G. J., 508 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Magazines 
“a owen 20 W. 47th St., 


New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, N. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, %; 


Pens and Pencils 
Gregg Fuitities Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper geration, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


mere Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 

ork, 
* — os Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

Underwood Typews At gg 3 Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 
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Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 
Bowling oe Business University, Bowling 


cian 4 Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Ww ‘nen School _ of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4lst St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Gréen, Ky. 

Gregg College, The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Harvard University, School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

New York University Summer School, Washing- 
ton Square E., New York, N. Y. 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J 
University of Denver School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colo. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, III. 
Tubular Spnciaity Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 


New York, N. 
Continental Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


y. 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 
Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Travel Clubs 
Students Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 


Typewriter Papers 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Typewriters 
American Automatic Typewriter Co., 233 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago, a 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Y. 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Vee pornerainn, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Typewriter Attachments 
os | Siti 612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
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Thorough- 

ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 

of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Exrris Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Extis 

Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 

REQUIREMENTS 
The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled forms and school 
papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 

Bookkeeping and Business Methods... TC 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 

Practical Law C] Effective English and 
Letter Writing a Accuracy Plus CJ 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists & Ellis Rational Speller [_ | 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School __ 


DN dik cc btccndbene ob cabhibesdebses L_| 
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Aigner Co., G. | 

American Book Company.. 38 

American Electric Company 
Inc. 

Armstrong College of Busi- 
ness .\dministration 


B 
Bowling Green — Business 
University 


As 


Carolina Crest Hotel 

Chicago Beach Hotel 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ 

Agency 

Commercial Text Book Co. 

Continental Teachers’ 

Agency 


Dick Company, -\. B. 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. .... 


E 
Ellis Publishing Co. 

G 
Ginn & Company 
Gregg College, The 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


Hall, L. E. 

Hano Paper Corporation 

Harvard University School 
of Education 

Higgins & Co., Chas. } 


I 


Improved File & Rack Co. 46 
International Accountants 
Society, Inc. 

Inside Front Cover 


i. 


La Salle Extension Univer- 


41 
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Martin Diploma Company . 
MeGraw- Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Midwest Teachers Bureau. . 


N 


New Jersey Journal 
Education 

New York University Sum- 
mer School 


Ohio Teachers Bureau 


P 
Post-O-Graf, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Recordograph 
Remington Rand 
Service 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency 
Ross-Gould Co. 
Rowe, H. M., Company.... 
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Searles Electric Welding 


Works 
South - Western Publishing 


Specialists’ Educational Bu- 
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Varityper Incorporated 
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Walton School of Commerce 
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Have You the Time for 
All the Subjects You 
Want to Teach? 


Many subjects that every teacher would like to include in the commercial 
course are crowded out because of a lack of time, money, and teachers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


by Jones and Bertschi 


provides the materials for one articulated course that greatly enriches the con- 
tent formerly scattered through two, three, or even all the following courses: 


Junior Business Training 
Vocational Guidance 
Community Economics 
Vocational Civics 


One teacher and one class hour instead of two or three teachers and as 
many different class hours means a substantial saving in time, money, and 
teacher effort. 

Reduced cost of instruction plus an improved curriculum is one of the 


benefits you may expect from an adoption of General Business Science, which 
fully meets these Junior High School requirements: 


1. Information 3. Exploration 
2. Guidance 4. Foundational Material 
5. Vocational Practices 


General Business Science, published in either one or two volumes, with 
its project pads, teacher’s manuals, objective tests, special service bulletins, is a 
flexible course which may be easily adapted to the needs of any school. Investi- 
gate General Business Science and see how fully it measures up to these standards. 


For information address our nearest office 


THe Greece PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Toronto London Sydney 
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THIS OFFICE IS 


QUIET 








-.- that’s why both secretary 
and executive maintain their 
best working paee all day long 


There’s no doubt about it...the quiet office IS more efficient. 
Executives are standardizing on the Underwood Noiseless Type- 
writer because it offers not only a more efficient office, but one in 
which voices are quieter, nerve strain is cut down and the 
end of the day brings with it a feeling of satisfaction with work 
well done...and done on time. 

The secretary who writes on a smooth-running Underwood 
Noiseless can work all day long with no annoying interruptions. 
She does more work in less time and she enjoys her work. 

Operators trained on the visible-writing, perfectly-balanced 
Underwood Noiseless are prepared for the best positions... 


and they get them. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... Bookkeeping Machines 
PRODUCT OF UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Marketed by Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND...SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 


The UNDERWOOD NOISELESS 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE MACHINE 


4 4 
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